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A 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Basie 


‘Phought and Discussion ; a compilation by 
ell, author of “ Theory of Teaching,” 


The Compilation called “Sexp-Graiw ror 
Tuovcur axp Discvaston,” by Mrs. Lowi, is 
a selection of passages, arranged under partic- 
ular heads, from a great number of authors. 
“The title, however, would lead us to expect 
gomething better than we find it. No doubt 
there is much beautiful in style and expressive 
of varied emotions in these pages. The vol- 
ume is graced, t6o, by some names whom we 
ard as deserving all praise for their produc- 
pfluence they have exerted, and 
will ever exert, on the minds of men, 
their duties in life, and prepare 
them for the hour of death. S 
there is # positive avoidance 
distinctive Christianity in these pages. An 
evident and careful effort has been exercised, 
in taking extracts from Jeremy Taylor, John 
Cecil, Fenelon, and men of that stamp, 
to shut them out from uttering @ single word 
for Christ or the Gospel of the Son of God. 
How a woman could have gone through such 
books, as she must have done, to cull out here 
and there passages that might suit her purpose, 
and not now and then have felt the force and 
of the Evangelical sentiments breathed 
d full of suggestive 


ae 
“ 


out from their hearts, an 
thought—real Seed-Grain—and how she could 
“ aken rather as it were the dry husks, and 
mingled them up with passages from Panthe- 
and persons who care nothing for 
Revelation, and feel that she was doing right, 
That, too, a person search- 
Seed-Grain for Thought and Discus- 
ed by old Luther, and 


is a mystery to us. 


sion” should have pass 
chosen Fichte—ignored Robert Hall, John Fos- 
ter, Dr. Chalmers, and Jonathan Edwards, out 
of whose writings, as well as many others we 
could name, might be taken apothegms, real 





be relished by the true lovers of humor; and 
many a hearty laugh, we doubt rat, will be had 
at the scheme of the favorers of its doctrines, 


_o 


For the National Era. 


A HYMN FOR THE HOUR. 


BY ELIZABBTH G. BARBER. 
« Brethren, pray for us.”—St. Pav, 


Ye who are wont to call on God’s believing, 
His word ie sure. His promise is not vain. 
Ye whose untiring faith is still receiving 
‘The welcome answer, to your souls again. 
Pray that the threatening clouds which darken o'er us, 
May only “ break in blessings o’er our heads; * 
And that the sunlight, now so dim-before us, 
May gild the stormy path which Freedom treads. 


Pray for the Patriot, who, on Freedom's altar, 
A noble sacrifice, his blood has shed. 
Pray that his courage may not faint or falter, 
But that, with wreatlis immortal round his head, 
He inay come forth again, new strength be given, 
To speak the glowing words of Truth with power ; 
He may stand forth, with oracles from heaven, 
The star-crowned seer, to hail the triumph-hour. 


As iil the old time it was wont to flourish, 

When persecution scathed the martyr band. 
Or, living, may his noble voice be swelling 

The joyous chorus, hailing Liberty ; 
When the great cry goes up from every dwelling, 
“ Rejoice! rejoice! at last our land is free!” 


Pray for the few, who, with a faith unweary, 
Have suffered, toiled, and battled, for the Right; 
Pray that their watch, through shadowsdeep and dreary, 
Is o'er at last, for morning crowns the night. 
That free-born, dauntless souls, all fetiers spurning, 
May rise in hosts, to cheer that little band; 
And with a noble zeal and ardor burning, 
May dare in Freedom's forémost ranks to stand. 


And pray for those who, on our distant borders— 
Our brothers, far on Kansas battle-field— 
Meet ruffian might, and brave the fierce marauders ; 
Pray that God’s arm may be their guard and shield, 
That far away from home, with naught to cheer them, 
Save the high purpose, not yet undismayed ; 
Pray that His presence may be ever near them, 
A wall of fire when vain seems human aid. 


Pray that some voice of sweetest inspiration, 
As oft has sung amid the old world’s strife, 
Shall lift its tones of glad anticipation, 
And sing for us the noblest songs of life. 
And though no more those clarion tones are ringing 
Through distant lands, they have not sung in vain; 
O’er the Atlantic float their echoes, bringing 
A chorus deep to Freedom’s holiest strain. 





gems from the mine of thought, far beyond any 
here given—is not less strange. This is not 
such training by elements of thought and rea- 
ng as in our view is the happiest that could 
be alopted. We have never seen Mrs. Low- 

ells “Theory of Teaching,” but if these volumes | With Freedom’s chorus shall the earth awaken, 
are an exemplification of the same, we should 
not desire to see it exercised on any for whom 
we felt a responsibility. Beauty or power of 
language; smooth words, that flowon trippingly, 
scarcely masking often the infidel feeling that 
dictates their utterance; unmeaning phrases, 
too, of diluted sentimentality, or forcible expres- 


sions of mere intellectual power—can never| — 
supply the life that is wanting— the true Pro- villages that oozed and smoked and blackened 


Has the authoress | 0” the outskirts of a beautiful city, (that shall 
be nameless,) some six or eight years ago. 
What changes have since been wrought, or 
three or four times in these extracts, and then what mire a cleaner tide of population may 
so casually, one could hardly guess who he is. have swept away, I know not; but there was 
Vlas she never learned that the mightiest intel- much to hope for at the time our story closes. 
lects earth has ever known have sowed no 
“Seai-Grain for Thought” so rich in its prod- 


they have borne from the 
s revealed truth? Has she 


never imagined the possibility that, by refer- | moist flakes of snow, that became soiled by the 
ring the soul to that communion with its God | murky atmosphere, even before they touched 
and Saviour to which there it is invited, she | the ground. No moon nor star shone between 
would furnish higher elements of holy living, | the clouds, and the few persons out in the storm 
than by turning away from such passages of (mostly men employed im the soap factories, 
commendation in the authors she has adopt- tallow-chandleries, and slaughter-yards) have 
ed, and doing them the monstrous injustice of | to feel and pick their way from stone to stone, 
making them appear in her extracts as if they | for the ground is soggy, and there is only a 
as much ignored it all as herself? Is it hon- 
est, too, so to deal with writers who, if living, 
would protest against being thus presented ? 
Our readers will see that we regard these vol- 
umes as grandly defective. They may help to 
make intellectual reasoners, perhaps, but they 
can do little or nothing to make earnest and 
Of all the compilations 
to give a true tone to the mind and heart, by 
way of choice thoughts and subjects of reflec- 
tion, this appears to us among the poorest. By 
reading a variety of authors, and even many 
of those here used, any one might chance to 
know that there is such a book as the Bible, 
claiming to be the Word of God; that Jesus 
spake out lessons of wisdom ag never man spake; 
that in his discourses and the writings of his 

B Apostles is the Seed of the Word of Life; and | judgment only Heaven knows. Here and 
tiat he who ignores such means, both of intel-| there, in this wretched string of workers that 
lectugl and moral improvement, can never | weariness was winding up into sheds and hovels, 
make up his loss by turning to the philosophies | Where dirty beds and unwomanly women wait- 

of men who neither know nor recognise God, 
aud care not for bis claims to their obedience, | heard; but it seemed ashamed, and tangled 
itself together, as if it would gladly be out of 

The whole tendency of this book is to inculcate sight. lows of gteep wooden steps, some of 
the ides that we need wo gevelasion Gioar-God, them going up to secoad gnd third stories, and 
aud that we can build up to ourselves, by our 
own moral discipline simply, without it, a right-| pair have previously walked, but no good-night 
Gousness good enough for the future world. 
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And pray that those who only have to offer 

For Liberty, lives than their own more dear— 
Wife, mother, sister, daughter—yet may proffer 

With these, all words of sympathy and cheer. 
God’s word is true, what though the world be shaken, 

And martyr blood may yet be shed like rain ; 


To know at last His promise is not vain. 


i 


Pray that his blood, that patriot blood, may nourish . 
The struggling plants of wp angry iy spar 


 aayleng te 





For the National Era. 


THE YOUNG MAN 
WHO WENT TO TOWN TO LIVE. 


A STORY, BY ALICE CAREY. 


Our story takes us to one of the straggling 


Ten o’clock rung out from the brazen throat 
of a great bell in the neighboring city, and 
the few lamps along the dirty and wretched 
street glimmered uncertainly through the big 





square yard or two of solid pavement here and 
there, before some better house than the rest. 
A good many of these men might have been seen, 
in pairs and half-dozens, with pantaloons tucked 
in the tops of heavy boots, some with greasy 
and some with red-spotted aprons, some with 
checked shirts, and some with shirts that at 
some remote period might have been white, 
and all, or nearly all, more’s the pity, stooping 
under the pressure of hopeless and aimless 
degradation. A coarse jest, or senseless laugh, 


voices, a8 some unwary plodder measured with 
his tired legs the depth of some sloppy mud- 
hole, or a curse, all the more melancholy for 
the dead, passionless tone in which it was pro- 
nounced, went out into the dark, to meet what 











ed, might have been seen one who had made 
@ poor attempt to ornament his face with a 


others down into cellars, creak and crack at 
intervals, and one goes forward alone, where & 


is spoken, and no ange wishes exchanged. - 
We will not follow, to shove open the doors, 


The Pleasant and Grave History of the Adventures of and see the wild crop of children that have 
that Good-Intentioned Gentleman, the renowned Bar- sprouted up in that bad ground, sprouted and 
tholomew Perigree, By a Member of the Philadelphia | grown, I am afraid, to gather with mildew and 
Bar. Philadelphia: Whilt & Yost. 1856, 

This volume aims to describe the Knight-Er- 
ranty of Slavery. Roused by seeing in print 


untimely blight. Here a bull’s head, and there 





heart sick; and through 
noses; 8D: 











sometimes broke over the general grumbie of 


a monster lion, glowers upon the passers, as a 
sign of hot stove, saysages, and whisky, within, 
j ; to say nothing of the iow chambers and beds, 
the Free Soil speeches of Joseph Aspinwall | gregsed with cotton sheets, ranged with hospital 
ind Furneval Buckingham—mounting his Ro-| proximity. Before each of the houses 
‘inante, and taking his housekeeper, Betty Doo- | ted, huge teams, loaded with bales and boxes, 
little, ag his squire—thi Don Quixote | #F@ settling in the mud, a stiff-standing tongue 
Tere ee See before, and 9 dog, clumsy-headed and black- 
mouthed, chained behind. You cannot see all 
et of the place at this time 


esigng- 


say. There—buying c: 
” | wholesome stud) 





and cheese, and liver pudding, and we 


will not what else. But you will under- 
stand sewtahs soap-factors flourish hereabout, 


and why so many men wear greasy and red- 
spotted aprons. The name of this excrescence 
of the beautiful city adjacent, is Bone Town; 
and about it congregate ey drones, that feed 
from the hives of the hard workers—many 


gantes, who pitch coppers under the Bull's 


cop 
ead, or the Lion’s glare, in the daylight, and 
at night “pot up” penknives, and hats, 
and -rings, on the counter adjacent to 
the red hot stove. There, too, live horse-jock- 
eys without number, who hold up their heads 
according to the height their favorite carries 
his tail, and brace themselves up in bright fan- 
tastic buggies, on Sunday, for a show-off trot 
down the level river road, made in “ double 
quick time, and no mistake.” There the “chain 
gang” may often be seen, breaking stones, to 
mend the road, carrying their ugly, heavy balls 
at each remove, and drawing upon themselves 
the envious eyes of all the people of Bone 
Town, from the dealer in bear's meat and 
swine’s flesh to the whiskered and showily- 


dressed jockey, and from the vender of fish and 


molasses and malt liquor, to the aes 
pap ot Raye Mat gael ree ght 
-maker,” matching and‘con- 
trasting colors at the window. 

But, to réturn more nearly to our story. Ten 
o’clock rung over Bone Town, and travelled 
through its dense atmosphere to the wooded 
hills beyond, and was followed by a sound that 
seemed little accordant with the characteristics 
of the place—the pleasant noise of psalm- 
singing. On the hill-side west of the town 
there was built, the year that went before the 
opening of our story, a small and plain, but 
neat and substantial meeting-house; and a true- 
hearted missionary cast in his lot among the 
people, to do what his hand found to do, which 
was work enough, as you will imagine. The 
snow about its white walls seemed to fall purer 
than elsewhere—a great deal purer than over 
the torn coat and bent hat of the drunkard that 
leaned against the pump in the open street— 
placed there, not so much to afford drink to the 
farmers’ tired horses, as to tempt himself, hav- 
ing once stopped, to drink from the decanters 
shining along the counter just within the door 
close at hand. The snow fell purer about the 
meeting-house, and the lights from the cur- 
tainless windows shone with a clearer and 
serener glow than from the painted panes of 
the “Buall’s Head.” The hymn was finished, 
and then fell a silence; but who, of all the hum- 
ming and buzzing multitude in the murky hol- 
low where the pumps slyly tempt and the signa 
boldly invite to sin, thought of the benediction! 
We shall presently see. 

Down thestepsof the pulpit went the preacher, 
with a firm tread, as one sure of his ground— 
along the aisle, where the sexton is blowing 
out the candles—wrapping his black cloak about 
him with one hand, and extending the other to 
this one“and that one, with a kindly and ze 
hurried manner, which none noticed, and few 
would have understood, if they had. 

He is a tall, handsome young man, with a 
clear eye, and a strong purpose in his firm yet 
almost smiling mouth. Along the aisle, before 
him, there has passed one with a more hurried 
step than his—a brown-eyed and rosy-cheeked 
young girl, who has brushed away the tears 
more than once during the eloquent sermon 
that is just finished. A few steps from the door 
she stops, and, holding her veil half away from 
her face, modestly, yet eagerly, surveys the 
motley group of men and striplings who line 
the path on either side, and stare with bold eyes 
and smothered jests, as the women pass be- 
neath the lamp. They have.flocked up from 
the taverns and the groceries, within the last 
ten or fifteen minutes—a few of then to attend 
mothers or sisters home, but the greater part 
to look at the “ young saints,” as they oporo- 
briously term the junior ladies of the congre- 
gation. A moment she stands, but she seems 
to see not whom she expected, and, gathering 
her fluttering ribbons beneath her shawl, she 
is advancing to join an old couple who precede 
her, when her attention is arrested by the salu- 
tation of the clergyman. His tone was so low 
and so earnest as to cause the red cheeks to 
grow redder under the veil; but the voice that 
acknowledged his civility was so firm, so almost 
cold, as to preclude the likelihood of any ten- 
der susceptibility on her part; and the little 
hand which the young man drew from the folds 
of her shawl, and slipped beneath his arm, 
seemed much to prefer its former resting-place; 
and the steps with which she made haste down 
the hill-side path indicated a lively sense of the 


is quite possible for young women to be uncon- 
scious of. 


headless mounds, disappeared in the snow and 


meeting-house where the last light is darkened, 


mob—not a few of which, we may suppose, 
were directed at the handsome clergyman and 
the pretty-faced young woman we have indica- 
ted. We will leave them making their way 


their wretched sarcasms and vile profanity as 


they go, with their tobacco quids and saliva. 
In the portion of Bone Town nearest the city, 


irect attentjqn. One is a low brick building, 





sniff of air, he might as well draw it within 
again—and through another, partly curtained 
with a newspaper, a clear, comfortable light is 


look over the paper curtain, you would discern 


feet in imensions, furnished with a cot bed, 


with old books and newspapers; s chair or two, 


is burning in gn iron 
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renee 


four panes of glass, has been cut by the side 0° 
the door, through which a light is sometimes 
seen to shine of late. It is dark at the gable 
to-night, but another time, and before very long, |" 
we will climb up the steep stairs, and look in 
at that small window. 


and near the turnpike road leading through the 
hollow, is a small grocery store, with a large 
window at one side of the door, on the sill of 
which a smoking lard-lamp is burning, and _re- 
vealing a variety of the articles sold within. 
Amongst them, a glass jar of pickled beets, white 
with a scum of mould at the top, and black 
inch-deep in the botton with — and flies ; 
another containing a dozen stic 

white candy, and yet another that holds a few 
8 
b 
links and coils of stuffed sausages; and clay 
pipes, and tobacco in its various shapes, are 
profusely exhibited. But the chief ornament 
of the window is a log-cabin, made of bars 0’ ' 
yellow soap, roofed with pl 

having tall chimneys running up ; 
which are composed of tallow candles, crooked 
and limber in the heat which the flaming stove 
gives out. A gray cat, with back bent high, 


storm which, under certain circumstances, it 


We will not follow them too closely, nor fur- 
ther note manner nor word, except to say that 
the young woman, as they passed, beneath the 
glare of the Lion and the surly pride of the 
Bull’s Head, walked with slower steps, and peered 
at the windows with anxious eyes and a pain- 
ful expression in hey gentle face. Into the 
turnpike road they turned presently, and pass- 
ing along the hollow, and by the thousand little 


the shadows of the next hill-side. Further we 
-will not be curious just now, nor return to the 


to hear the vulgar comments of the dispersing 


through stormy darkness and mpd, spitting out 


the snow was falling upon two tenements that 
ight, to which we would more particularly 


with a white-washed front, pert stable, part 
meat-market, and part dwelling. ‘Fhe black 
head of a sleek, well-fed horse, is just now thrust 
aut of one of the small square windows that 
adorn the front of the buildin —if for a purer 


streaming. If you should stand on tiptoe, and 
a 4 pt ems room, some ten by twelve 


& pine table; some pegs, which gorve 29 a ward- 
robe; and some unplaned-board shelves, filled 


one of which is made luxurious with a leather 
gushion; @ small cracked glass, in a red-paper 


r 0 t—¢omplete the ap- 
and ill-ventilated huts, are piled one | pointments, A goa} fre's QAP 16 ap 
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nor the flat roofs, checked with lines, where the | cles, and jzcp heels to his boots, sits reading 
half-washed end squeezed garments of the in-| in the leathern-cushion ghair, beside the pine 
habitants drip and mildew, and at last rot dry. | table, and before the fire. 
ut withoyt num- | perso 


man with iron-gray hair, iron-bowed specta- 


he name of thi 

n is Ethan Boffman, and the sign tiie 
doo;, that is just now stripped with bars of iron, 
F 30 sugar-cured hams 


canal that cuts the hill-side ahove, There farm- 
ers are in the habit of stopping their teams, 
and here Ethan Boffman, one heel on the green 
trough and one on ine 2rennd, is in the habit 
of bargaining for their fat calves, and entorc.ce 


‘| noble ship which you com 


ble, formerly used for drawing up bales of 
ay and bags of oats. A window, containing 


A hundred or more yards down the street, 


‘s of red and 
— of coarse cotton thread. Several flat 
ue-edged plates are displayed, garnished with 


aying-cards, 
ne 7 


crouches beside the miniature cider-barrel at 
the door of the cabin, her feelers going out, 
now and then, toward the plates of sausages. 
This house, like the other, has an out-door stair- 
way, and the upper floor is used as a dwelling 
by a tall woman with snow-white hair, who 
keeps boarders. The entire building appears 
originally to have been a dwelling, as the 
carved mantel-piece and coarse-flowered paper 
on the wall of the grocery room indicate. A 
small room in the rear is let with the sale-room, 


the storing of fish, molasses, soft soap, and 
vinegar, and for other purposes, as we sha/i 
shortly see. Over the front door, beaded and 
carved like that of a parlor, a yellow sign-board 
announces, in big black letters, “ David War- 
dell, First-rate Family Groceries, and no Mis- 
take!” : 

In the small room mentioned, facetiously 
termed by Mr. Wardell the “back parlor,” 
there were seated, on the night that our stor 
opens, four men=two of them young, one said 
dle-aged, and the other bent and gray. What 
seemed once to have been a shutter was laid 
over the head of a whisky barrel, and formed 
a sort of table, about which the company was 
seated, and playing at “poker” with cards, 
whose scarlet-colored kings and queens bore 
the marks of much “shuffling.” A caged owl 
looked wisely and silently down from one of the 
windows, and a ridge of snow lay beneath the 
door that led into what Mr. Wardell called his 
“flower garden,” but what might have been 
more characteristically designated a swine field. 
The said door standing some five feet from the 
ground, and having no steps, may be supposed 
to have been used by Mr. Wardell as a pleas- 
ant look-out, 

“ Whatare von reflectin’ about, I say, Bubby?” 
called Mr. Wardell to his partner on the oppo- 
site side of the shutter, taking a pufling cigar 
from his mouth, shutting one eye, and atten- 
tively regarding the young man he had called 
Bubby with the other. A sudden color flashed 
through the cheek of the person addressed, who 
was probably ashamed of his absence of mind 
upon so interesting an occasion; and brushing a 
hand which appeare® to have been used to work 
across his eyes, he said, apologetically, he did 
not know what the d—! had got into him that 
night—he could not tell her majesty from the 
tray! 

“ He-he-he!” cackled the bent old men. “You 
have been too intimate with your bosom friend 
for your own good, or hers either, for that mat- 
ter. Don’t you see how down in the mouth she 
is?”—and he indicated the decanter at hand. 
There was a general roar, in which the absent 
young man tried to join, but with so illa grace 
tha’ he gave it up, and tried to swear; but his 
beardless lip seemed not used to profanity, and, 
making what seemed the effort of all his ener- 
gies, he resumed play with desperate determi- 
nation, but with no sparkle in his eyes, and ro 
skill in his hand. 

“Rake down the pile, partner!” cried the 
bent old man; “the game is ours, as sure a3 
Jonah swallowed the whale! Boys, is there 
any game you play better? Why, you don’t 
afford a feller common amusement. ’Spose, 
partner, just for the sake of sweet charity, we 
divide the pot, and give these boys a chance.”’ 
And tipping back in his chair, the little old 
man made two or three nervous pulls at the 
red velvet vest that lay in wrinkles across his 
hollow chest. Then dropping together again, 
and poking his fist in the side of the absent 
young man, he added, with a shocking vulgar- 
ity, and doubly so on the lips of so old a man, 
“ Thinkin’ about some gal, eh, Bubby? Take 
this child’s advice, now, and think of something 
more profitable than anything whatsomever he- 
longing to the petticoat tribe. She’s a sly one, 
now, my word for it, and I’m no chicken. Blue 
blazes! if he don’t look like a motherless colt! 
Cheer up, Bubby, or give us a lock of your 
hair, one of the six.” 

“Now, jest tack a stopper on your jaw, can’t 
you, old Whitleather,” spoke the middle-aged 
partner of the gayly-dressed old man. “Can't 
you let a colt have a chance to harden in the 
mouth a little, before you pull him every which 
way with your blamed hard kit. Every chap, 
unless it’s some sich a cussed old sinner as you 
he, has his melancholy reflections sometimes. 
And if Bub, here, wants to keep hissen to his- 
self, why, is that any of your par-ticular business 
for to pryinto? No, sir-ee, Bub!—that’s your 
uncle’s opinion.” And the middle-aged man, 
who wore small gold rings in monstrous big ears, 
and sat with his hat on, settled his chin in his 
palms, and looked doggedly at his partner. 

‘“ Why, judge, you heen jinen’ the meeting? 
’Spose an a feller didn’t know you was the true 
rit, he’d as like as not take you for a class- 
eader; ’nen what'd become of your prospects 
in-the par-ticular hranch of business you're 
engaged in?” : 
“You may call me whatsomever you please. 
It don’t make a man a cow, ’cause he’s born in 
a stable; and it don’t make a calf a man, ’cause 
he happens to be born in a house, nuther.” 
And the middle-aged man settled his chin more 
firmly in his palms, and eyed the old jockey 
more sharply, = ~~ °* “ 

[to BE CONTINUED. | 





PHENIX, HIS LAST. 


This cleyer wit, in the following squib, amu- 

singly takes off the prevalent custom of giving 

testimonials to everybody, upon all eorts of oc- 

casions, and for all sorts of things ; 

“Ow Boarp THe Steamsuie Catt- 
FORNIA, PANAMA. 


“Dear Sir: I, the undersigned, cabin pas- 
senger on board the steamship California, du- 
ting her late trip from San Francisco, beg to 
tender you, on behalf of myself, my heavy and 
sincere acknowledgment of your skill as a 
seaman, and varied courtesy #5 6 gentleman. 
To-your skill and foresight I attribute entirely 
the fayorable weather that we haye enjoyed, 
and your polite sttention in invariably giving 
me the second joint at dinner, your liberality 
in helping me to pie a second time; and the 
Zoblehearted generosity with which you have 
at times: preseriice ™e With one, and even two 
o can never be forgotten wnust .emory 
fitkaahor seer gotten wnust sw.emory 
g*I beg you will accept, as a slight token of 
my esteem and g ratitude, a large silver-mounted 

percha ear-trampet, which I shall procure 

or you, with a suitable inscription, (as soon as 
can borrow m enough for the purpose ;) 
ang that you may long live to enjoy it, in the 


constant, and daily pray Ped SR 


“T cannot con fon ae than by a quota- 
tion from those beautiful lines in ‘ Pope’s Par- 
adise Lost :’ 


ee Tia spr spansion banner, 
~*<@h long may it wave— 
Qrer the lan of thé free, 
And the home of the brave. 


= 


and opens into it, and is used by the grocer for |’ 
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words 
is invariably required. 







KATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Ten cents 0 line for the first insextion, . eg 


cents a line for each 
5 aarp 


tute aline. Payment in advance 


arth, Motes 00 Rastern beaks preter. 
compe) smay be zemitted in drafts or 


well. as the post office they wish it 
sent to. / 


PR arepasieaticnsto the Seay whether 
on business of the paper or for publication, 
should be addressed 


t. ne 
G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 











style, have been lately run up to a door in the dnd. esteem I remain your sincere friend and 
most obsequious and ‘dey wont servant, 
, “Gores H. Dersy, alias 


pee: “y 
© Capt. RM Whit? 





For the Nationa! Era. 


t-. THE AUTHOR OF “IN MEMORIAM.” 


. BY MANLY WARREN, 
God bless thee, Tennyson! thy mournful song, 
Like music of deep waters, sweet but sad, 
_ Doth soothe the heart bereaved, and reconcile 
_ Unto its earthly heritage of woe, 
How well hast thou portrayed the many moods ; 
~ ‘The endless phases of a life-long grief, A 
Frow its first transports till the stunning shock 
., Of unreflective sorrow leaves. the heart 
| To realize its mighty loss, and Time, 
As though in pity of its keener pangs. 
Doth heal the wound, yet leave a ghastly scar! 





| First of all poets!* meaner minds may try 

+ To imitate the beauties of thy verse ; 

+ But there are thoughts, fantastic, light as air, 

F Whose meaning may depend upon a word, 
Or turning of a phrase, to understand— 


» Wancias ethereal, whose sense is lost, 


If niaster mite siiow novtieir subtle charm, 
And, like thee, chain in beauteous song 

The fairy forms and dreams of poesie. 

Thou stand’st alone among our modern bards: 
The throng that, comot-like, rush into light, 
Are shining in a borrowed gleam of thee. 


Though I may never see thy face in life, 

And lands divide and seas between us roll, 

Yet are we friends—we are akin in grief! 

And myriads will read thy book through time, 
And, reading, bless the writer—they will feel 
Some time in life all thou hast there expressed, 
And with thee mourn some Arthur loved and lost. 





* In some respects. 


Marietta, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





a Qontrapictory Cour.#—Married life is 
happy or unhappy, just as péople make it; and 
if there be one thing more tan another which 
turns Klysium into Tophet, jt is mutual contra- 
diction. The wife likes to live in town, and the 
husband in the country; gbe likes the ther- 
mometer at seventy degrees, and he at forty- 
two. She likes music, whi-h he hates, and 
hates dancing, which he loy .s—and so a very 
cat-and dog life they lead. {ere is a sketch of 
@ nice couple, inimitably told. 

“T do believe,” says he, tah ng the spoon out 
of his glass, and tossing it 0. the table, “that 
of all the obstinate, positi-e, wrong-headed 
creatures that ever were born you are the most 
so, Caarlotte.” 

“Certainly, certainly ; have it your own way, 
pray. You see how much I contradict you,” 
rejoing the lady. 

“ Ofcourse, you didn’t contradict me at din- 
ner tine—oh no, not you,” replies the gentle- 
man. 

“Yet, I did,” says the lady. 
“Oh, you did—you admit that,” cries the 
gentlenan. 

“Tf rou call that contradiction, I do,” an- 
swers ihe lady; “and I say again, Edward, 
that waen I know you are wrong, I will con- 
tradictyou. Iam not your slave.” 

“Nqt my slave,” bitterly answers the hus- 
band ;'“and you still mean to say that in the 
Blackburns’s new house there are not more 
than fgurteen doors, including the door of the 
wine-cdlar ? ” 

“T mean to say,” retorts the lady, beating 
time with her hair-brush upon the palm of her 
hand, ‘that in that house there are fourteen 
doors, and no more.” 

“Well, then,” cries the gentleman, rising in 
despair, and pacing the room with rapid strides, 
“this is enough to destroy a man’s intellect, 
and drive him mad!” 

By and by, the gentlenian comes ‘toa little, 
and, passing his hand gloomily across his fore- 
head, reseats himselfin his former chair. There 
is a long silence, and by this time the lady be- 
ins: 

“T appealed to Mr. Jenkins, who sat next to 
me om the sofa in the drawing-room, during 
tea.” 

“Norgan, you surely mean,” interrupts the 
gentleman. 

“1do not mean anything of the kind,” an- 
swered the lady. 

“Now, by all that is impossible and aggrava- 
ting to bear,” clenching his hand, and looking 
upwards in agony, “she is going to insist that 
Morgan is Jenkins.” 

“Do you take me for a perfect fool? Do 
ou suppose I don’t know the one from the 
other? Do you suppose I don’t know the man 
in the blue coat was Mr. Jenkins?” says the 
lady. 

Techies in a blue coat!” cries the gentle- 
min, with a groan; “a man who would suffer 
death rather than wear anything but brown!” 
“Do you dare to charge me with an un- 
trath ?” demands the lady, bursting into tears. 

“T charge you, madam,” retorts the gentle- 
man, starting up, “with being a monster of 
cdntradiction—a monster of aggravation—a— 
a+-a—,Jenkins in a blue coat! Why should | 
thus be doomed to hear such statements?” 


\Conquerine BY Kinpness.—I once had a 
n¢ighbor—a clever man—who came to me one 
dgy, and said, “’Squire White, I want you to 
come and get your geese away.” 

“ Why,” says I, “ what are my geese doing?” 

“They pick my pig’s ears when they are eat- 
ing, and drive them away; and I will not haye 
it,’ 
_, © What can J do?” said I. 

“You must yoke them.” 

'“ That I have not time to do now,” said I. 
“T do not see but they must run.” 

“If you do not take care of them, I shall,” 
ssid the shoemaker, in anger. “ What do you 
say, ‘Squire White?” 

“IT cannot take care of them now, but I will 
pay for all damages,” 

“Well,” said he, “you will find that 9 hard 
thing, I guess.” 

(So off he went, and J heard g terrible squall- 
ing among the geose, The next news was, that 
three of them were missing. My children went 
and found them terribly mangled, dead, and 
thrown into the bushes. ‘ Now,” said I, “all 
keep still, and let me punish him.” In a few 
days, the shoemaker’s hogs broke into my corn. 
I saw them, but let them remain a long time. 
At last I drove them ali out, and picked up the 
corn which they had torn down, and fed them 


ker came up in great haste after them. 

“Have you seen anything of my hogs?” 
yee ; P ; 

“ Yes, sir; you will find them yonder, eating 
some corn which they find down qh my field.” 

“Tn your field?” 

“Yes, sir,” said I; “hogs love corn, you 
know; they were made to eat it.” 

“How much mischief haye they dong?” 

“0, not much,’ said L. 


corn. 
Q no,” agid T; “it can't be.” 


you every cent of the damage,” 


next winter, when we came to settle, the shoe- 
maker determined to pay me “ ‘ny corn. 
“No,” said I, “I shall take .othing.” 


comvansagion, 1 the most Roth ee Bat, 
tarjed an, he sp oth to move 
edhe "For a foment both of’ us ‘were 
silent. At last, he said: | a 
«“{ have something laboring on my mind, 
& Well, what is it.” 


” 


feel; I am very sorry. 
into his ey’ 


end I shall never rest until you know 
. And 


my geese were provoking 


never f 
Fine ey cette bee e jnto his 
gee 











“With the highest sentiments of gratitude 


with it in the road. By this time, the shoema- 


Well off he went to look, and estimated the 
damage to be equal to a Biehl and ‘a half of 
“ ¥es,” ssid the shoemaker, “and 1 will pay 


The shoemaker blushed, and went home. The 


After some talk, we parted; but in a few 
dave T met him gg the road, and we fell into 


“ Those geese. I killed three of, pany goons, 
the tears came 
0, well,” said I, “never mind ; I suppose 

took anythi of bins for i at 


yourselves; and you conquer with kindness, 
where you can conquer in no other way.” 


i An ae i AURrHAN, —An Agnes 
orrespondent of the New Orleans Picayune 
gives the following as authentic : . 
You are all fond of cracking jokes at the ex- 
pense of Arkansas; now, here is oneon your 
tate, absolutely true. I got it from an eye- 
witness : 
The district court in one of your northern 
hes was in session—'twas the first day of 
court; time, after dinner. Lawyers and others 
had dined, and were sitting out before the hotel, 
and a long, lank, unsophisticated countryman 
came up and unceremoniously made himself 
one of ’em, and remarked: “Gentlemen, I 
wish you would go on with this court, for I 
want to go home—I left Betsy a looking out.” 
_ “Ah!” said one of the lawyers, “and pray, 
sir, what detains you at court?” 
“Why, sir,” said the countryman, “I’m fotch 
here as a jury, and they say if I go home they 
will have to find me, and they moutn’t do that 
as | live a piece.” —. 
“ What-jary a : . 
“Yes, what jury ? Grand or traverse jury?” 
“Grand or travis jury? dad-fetched if I 
know.” 
“Well,” said the lawyer, “did the judge 
charge you?” 
“Well, squire,” said he, “the little fellow 
that sits up in the pulpit, and kinder bosses it 
over the crowd, gin us a'talk, but don’t know 
whether he charged anything or not.” 
The crowd broke up in a roar of laughter, 
and the sheriff called court. 
Dr. Jounson on tHe Beauties or Litera- 
TURE.—It was an annual custom with Dr. John- 
son’s bookseller to invite his authors to dine 
with him; and it was upon this occasion that 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Rose, of Chiswick, met, 
when the following dispute happened between 
them, on the pre-eminence of the Scotch and 
English writers. In the course of conversa- 
tion, Dr. Warburton’s name was mentioned, 
when Dr. Rose observed what a proud, im- 
perious person he was. Dr. Johnson answered: 
“Sir, so he was; but he possessed more 
learning than has been imported from Scot- 
land since the days of Buchanar.” 
Dr. Rose, after enumerating a great many 
Scotch authors, (which Johnson treated with 
contempt,) said: “What think you of David 
Hume, sir?” 
“Ha! a deistical, scribbling fellow!” 
Rose. Well, be it so; but what say you to 
Lord Bute ? 
Johnson, (with a surly wow-wow.) I did not 
know that he ever wrote anything. 
Rose. No; I think he has written one line 
that has outdone anything that Shakspeare, or 
Milton, or any one else ever, wrote. 
Johnson. Pray, what was that, sir? 
Rose. It was when he wrote an order for 
your persion, sir! 
Johnson, (quite confounded.) Why, that 
was a very fine line, to,be sure, sir. 
Upon which, the rest of the company got up, 
and laughed and hallooed till the whole room 
was in @ roar. 


Fraitty.—All men have their frailties. “As 
I grow older,” said Goethe, “I become more 
lenient to the signs of frail humanity. The 
man who loudly denounces, I always suspect. 
He knows too much of crime to denounce a 
fellow-creature unheard—a knowledge that can 
only be obtained by criminality itself. The 
hypocrite always strives to divert attention from 
his own wickedness, by denouncing unsparing- 
ly that of others. He thinks he shall seem 


‘ood in exa i 
J 7 ct ratio as he makes others seem 


JINKINS is a man who takes matters humor- 
| ee 


fo ow BX, 


An old lady in Iowa, while recently in the 


snuff. 


———> 





For the Nationa! Era, 


Scene from the new American Tragedy of 
CORTEZ, THE CONQUEROR. 


BY LEWIS F. THOMAS, 
Author of “ Inda,” and other Poems, &c. 





ters, with a scroll in his hand, attended by his slave 
Hassan. 
Cort. Upon this scroll are writ the names of all 
Who league against me in this hellish plot? 
Hass. All, your Excellency, that I could learn 
In frequent conferences, had of late 
With Don De Olid. 
Cort. By my conscience, ' 
Tt is a lengthy list. Here are some names 
Of men of note and noble ancestry, 
Whose honorable bearing heretofore 
Had stamped thee ever a vile slanderer. 
They seem’d so high above suspicion’s reach, 
But that the facts which thou has made appear, 
And circumstances which attest these facts, 
Make certainty too sure. 
Hass. I’ve told but truth. 
Cort. So Olid, as thou say’st, hath ofien tried 
To win thee o’er, me to assassinate ? 
Hass. He hath, most noble sir, by many means. 
By specious arguments adroitly put, 
By promises of safety, rich rewards, 
And Freedom— 
Cort. Thou layest stress on Freedom— 
Deem’st thou, then, freedom greatest of rewards? 
Hass. O! that assured had well-nigh made me false, 
To thee, myself, and holy Allah, too. 
Cort. It may be had more easy than thou think’st. 
Ts all thou knowest of their secret plans 
Related here? 
Hass. All is set down, my lord. 
Cort. Q, ingrates base worse than Iscariots! 
Men on whose heads [ have heap’d honors high, 
Riches and places of the greatest trust, 
Who, while betrayjng me with shows af love, 
With disaffected wretches thus combine, 
To foully murder me, and share my spoils. 
I will their schemes of villany out-scheme. 
On some subordinates I'll seize at first, 
And wring confession from them; next the chief 
I will attaint of treason, and the rest— 
I know not what—many they are, and strong. 
They'd see me safely stow’d away in earth, 
Ana'then this mighty empire parcel out, 
And my autherity and robes of place 
They'd gamble for, like the vile hereties 
Who cast their lots for clothes on Calvary. 
The mantle of my power ne’er shall be 
At chance for traitors, tricksters, and their tools. 
Hassan! thy warning gives me time to thwart. 
‘These schéies infernal, and elude the wiles 
By which these traitors compass me about. 
] owe thee favor for thy faithfulness, 
By which I’m saved—how can I thee requite? 
Hass. My soul requites me for my duty done, 
Cort. Forgive, 0 Hasse} any wrong whate’er, 
In hasty mood, I may have done to thee; 
My temper quick, oft fiercely flashes forth, 
Like gunpowder ignited by a spark, 
But once discharg’d, it bears no after ijl, 
Thy magnanimity I myst repay— 
No longer art thou slave to any one, 
Heneeforth be free! and O, be still my friend! 
Embraces him, 
Hass. Thy noble gift of Liberty I prize, 
As doubly dear join’d with thy friendship, too. 
Cort. Well dost thou merit both. I now must speed, 
This hydra-headed treason to arrest, 


That might defy even a Hercules 
We will anon confer on thy affairs ; 
Still, for a short time seem to be my slaye. 
Fetewell, my friend © Brit. 
Has. My gen'rous lord, farewell! 
Solus, exultingly. 


My soul unsoil’d. I'm_free! [live anew. © 


It greets my nostrils with a purer breath. 

The sky looks brighter, and the earth more fair. 
The lake appears deep blushing to the sun, 
Like a meek maiden at a rake’s rude gaze ; 

The mountain stream a laughing wanton seeyys, 
In am’rous sporting with her bushy bauks. 
Valley 4nd hill in gayest guise, look clad 
As if to join a gen’ral holyday ; 

Flowers a richer perfume seem + * 





ad, e he canid ghow how 

be qromied ey geal ; 
“Now,” said {, to my ehildren, “ conquer 
. ’. 4 ~~ 





4 ield. 
And birds 10 0arol Mors ‘nelodiously. 
£!) thins Sppear more giadsome than their wont, 


A brave people can be forced,to acquiesce in 
a system of Government for themselves which 
they had no hand in making, only by a stro 


ages and with all men, while they continued to 
be men, and such is the case in Kansas now. 


“What jury are you on? ” asked a lawyer. 
‘| are at last discharged, when the demons who hold 


the air by a “bursting biler,” Jinkins called 
after him, “there you go, my ea-steamed friend!” 


woods, was bitten on the end of the nose by a 
rattlesnake. The old lady recovered, but the 
snake died. Coroner’s verdict, poisoned by 


Montezuma’s garden, bowers of vines, rich foliage, flow- 
ers in vases, &c.; a lake, with mountains in back- 
ground, and a rivulet flowing into the lake; Cortez en- 


Ere its quick growth attain a monstrous strength, 


Once more I’m free! my hands unstain’d with blood» 


My being’s chang’d. The very air seems chang’d; 


All nature sees to wear her sweetest smiles, 
And all the world looks happy, joyous, free ! 

O, holy Liberty! all hail! all haii! 

Brit. 





KANSAS. 


Prison or THe Heunprep, 
Lecompton, Kansas, 
Thursday Evening, Oct. 15, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Eia: 


Things still move on in their wonted course. 


in 
military power. Such has been the case in all 


New prisoners are still being bro .ght in, and 
others, after weeks of suffering, during which 
they have contracted diseases which will in 
many cases accompany them to their graves, 
beside the loss of time and property, which the 
enemy have plundered at the prisoners’ homes, 
while they are here for nothing in truth but the 
crime—in Kansas it is acrime—of daring to wish 


and labor for the extension of the rights of man, | 














sway find they have the wrong man. Gov. 
Geary is still in favor of allowing the people to 
govern themselves in all things, unrestricted by 
any power whatever, and yet, at the same time, 
he asks us to submit for a little while to the 
government of a foreign mob. By that little 
while he means until an entire new Legislature 
could beelected. To do this even would require 
another year. But thisis not all. There are coun- 
ty officers appointed to serve for four years yet, 
and any law repealing or materially modifying 
the pretended one under which they were ap- 
pointed, would be declared unconstitutional or 
invalid by any and every one of our Territorial 
or Federal Courts having jurisdiction in the 
case. To talk of such submission, to a people 
who have once tasted the sweets of Liberty, is 
useless hypocrisy. We have already endured 
war—most horrible war—for opinion’s sake, and 
we are willing, yes, anxious, to endure it to the 
end of our lives, rather than be for one hour the 
base slaves which such submission would make 


us. 
On Saturday last, the people of Topeka first 


heard of the confinement of William O. Fisher— 


of whose case I have once before written you— 


in default of immediate payment of a debt of 


$35, and on Sunday they sent down a messen- 
ger, who paid the money over to the Court, from 
which he obtained an order to the officer of the 
guard for Fisher's discharge. It was dark be- 
fore he passed the outside post of the sentinel, 
but fecring they would drum up some new 
charge on which to arrest him, he took a by- 
path, and went all the way to Topeka the same 
night on foot, although he was thought hardly 
able to walk, and had been under care of the 
— during most of his imprisonment. 
While these negotiations were going on for 
the discharge of Fisher, another prisoner, E. K. 
Moftet, formerly from Ohio, was making arrange- 
ments for “pairing off” with him. He cut a 
hole through the floor at the south end of the 


prison, and at night passed through it, and in a 


short time succeeded in making a hole in the 
wall, by which he could pass through under an 
elevated building on the south, between which 
and the next building there is an alley three 
or four feet in width. The first building is used 
as the guard room. The sentinel’s post extends 
from the south end of the prison directly into 
the street, leaving this alley about twenty-five 
feet beyond the post. About three o'clock on 
Monday morning, Moffet crawled out into the 
alley, and, after walking off very quietly two or 
three rods, was seen by the sentinel, who hailed 
him with “ Who goes there?” “ Officer of the 
night,” responded Moffet, considerably accele- 
rating his gait. The sentinel called out the 


aergeant of the guard, who came out and fired 


twice, but by this time the prisoner was in the 
woods. Titus got out his regiment, and scoured 
the hills until deylight, but tO 10 purpose. Every 
morning, at eight o’clock, all the prisoners are 
paraded in front of the prison for roll call and 
counting. As luck for us would have it, the 
otlicers Rane always been very careless in stri- 
king from the roll the names of those who have 
been discharged. 

Some two weeks ago, the officer of the guard 
carelessly erased the name of Charles Digges, 
whom Colonel Whipple’s regiment, when sack- 
ing Osawkie, found in prison at that place, 
with three heavy chains about him—ali for 
stealing his own horse. At his examination 
for that heinous offence, all the witnesses ad- 
mitted that the horse belonged to Digges, and 
the committing justice granted the same, but 
said he was guilty of two offences which would 
answer his purpose as well as if he had stolen, 
the horse. These were, that in the first place 
he had “neglected or refused recourse ta the 
Territorial laws ;” and, secondly, that “the 
d—d rascal came from Chicago.” Well, as I 
was going to say, it was arranged that at roll- 
call, Digges should answer to the name of 
Moffet, the object of which was to prevent the 
officers and other authorities from knowing the 
residence of the prisoner who had escaped ; for, 
once knowing it, we thought it not improbable 
that they might send spies to his house to ar- 
rest him while paying a last visit to his family 
before fleeing to the States, All the names 
were answered to 93 uaual, which was a subject 
of no little surprise to the officers. Determined, 
however, to ascertain who was the missing 
man, the prisoners were ordered to step in front 
and form gnother rank as their several names 
were called. But this time, Digges saw some 
Pro-Slavery men in the street, who were lookin 
at the prisoners, and, well aware that they would 
recognise him as not being Moffet, no one an- 
swered to that name; and after the call was 
over, Digges was standing alone in the rear. 
Colone} Titus, who was present, after agcertain- 
ing his name, and also finding it marked on the 
roll “discharged,” asked him why he remained 
here, and was answered by another prisoner, 
that boarding was cheaper bere than anywhere 
else. This was a settler. Titus not relishing 
the idea of having his friend Donaldson being 
at the expense of boarding prisoners who, were 
kept here illegally, he ordered the guard to 
pass Digges out, He did not stop to take his 
extra clothes, and even forgot hig breakfast, 
which was in waiting. 

The troops eame back on Monday from an 
unsuccessful search for Lane, up towards Ne- 
braska, In reply to some questions asked them 
by the prisoners, they said they “didn’t find 
him much.” They came upon a train of emi- 
grants to the number of 240, all of whom were 
taken into custody, and marched under guard 
to Jndianola, a small town opposite br ese; 
and on the north bank of the Kaw. Tues- 
day evening, the Governor went up and held-a 
council with them. Finding them to be peace- 
ful emigrants, he welcomed them “gladly and 
heartily” to the enchanted land. He left un- 
der 4 shower of cheers, and the emigrants left— 
gome for Topeka, others for Lawrence and 
other places. It is said that the Governor spoke 
very complimentarily of their conduct and gp- 

ce. 


on, e two former were further examined on 


true in every particular. 

The grand jury did not get together until 
Tuesday. It consists of eighteen a Several 
members are professed Anti-Slavery or Free 
State men, one a member of the Free State 
Legislature, but a most stringent black-law 


a very men. But 


ao 
com) 
our 


e Judges and 








inc tag yet on'y two indictments, have 





been found, These are against John Ritchey 


I have written you of the selzures of Babcock 
and Fay at Topeka, aad of Mitchell at West- 


Monday, and finally discharged, the officials 
apprehending they were getting into greater 
difficulty than they had sought. Captain Mitch- 
ell was brought in by the Marshal the same 
day. Annexed will he found his statement of 
the whole affair, which may be relied upon as 


man, and but little, if any, more to be relied ie 
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ag it was, wholly of our ene ors 
those wo dared wt roa ses 
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of Topeika, for sacking the town of Osawkie, on 


the 8th of September last, and Ezekiel Whipple 
of Lawrence, sup’ 


posed by the enemy to be 


Colonel Whipple of Topeka, who commanded 
the second regiment at Osawkie. Both will be 
tried on Saturday. Whipple will not atiempt 
to disprove his identity with the Colonel of that 
name, but will confine his defence to an alibi. 
In Ritchey’s case, the main question will come 
up. The proof that he was a participant in the 
affair is irresistible. And were it less so, it 
would make no difference. 


The Free State party were driven by actual 


war, and by impending starvation, to take from 
those who 
us, provisions and necessary clothing, by the. 
same force which had been used in attempts at 
our destruction. Mr. Ritchey with others 
chose this course in preference to starvation, 


brought these calamities upon 


and he is too bold and is too conscious of the 


righteousness of his cause, to shrink from any 
just accountability. 


During the preliminary examination, before 
Judge Cato, of the Hickory Point affair, seven 
of the pnw nd were identified by witnesses 
present, as being concerned in this-eattl j 
sna oalh while Se were.on parade, tern a “ 
were in that battle, on the side of the enemy, 
were brought in to examine us for identification. 
They testified to recognising five more. Three 
of these were doubtless there; but two, Henry 
Hoover and J. H. Kagi, were both at Topeka 
the whole day of the battle, while the former 
resides at Pleasant Hill, ten miles from Osaw- 
kie—being at that time twenty miles farther 
than his home from the scene of action. An 
alibi will be proved in both cases. I think that 
all arrested on the charge of being engaged 
there, will be discharged by Saturday, or early 
next week—probably, though, to be re-arrested 
on some other charge. 

One of the guards, who went with a prisoner 
to the river this morning for water, tried to get 
him to run, saying he would shoot over him. 
The prisoner recollected having heard some of 
the guards saying they should attempt some 
such game, if they could get no other chance to 
shoot any of us. 

I learn, that while on his way to the States, 
H. Miles Moore has been again arrested by 
another mob down at Lexington, or some other 
point on the river. I can give no particulars. 

The authorities, receiving information that 
some of the late emigration would pass on their 
way to Lawrence to-day by the main road, 
which is three miles from here, became fearful 
of a rescue, took away the militia guard, and 
again placed over us one composed of regular 
troops. So they have given up reliance on the 
potency of their uniform for protection. The 
militia are all in camp, ten or fifteen rods back 
of the prison. i. 


STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN MITCHELL 

Iv Prison at Lecompton, 
October 16, 1856. 
Dear Sir: You ask of me a brief statement 
of the circumstance of my seizure and gubse- 
quent imprisonment and arrest at this place, 
together with such other facts as may be neces- 
sary to a proper understanding of the case. 
Below, I will endeavor to comply with your re- 
quest : 


I was born in Canton county, Kentucky, in 
the vear 1827. I resided at my birthplace until 
851, when I came to Liberty, Clay county, 
Missouri. Two years since, I came from the 
latter place to Kansas, and have, during the 
little peace that has been left us, been carrying 
on the trade of master-builder, at Topeka. 

About the first of June last, I was elected 
Captain of Company F, Topeka Free State 
Volunteers, and served in that capacity for up- 
wards of two months, and resigned that office 
at the urgent request of Ganorel Lede, wo 

ave me a commission as one of his aids. 
hen the General went to Nebraska, about the 
time of the arrival of Governor Geary, for’ the-- 
purpose of escorting down from there a compa- 
ny of emigrants, who were in waiting near the 
line, I accompanied him. On account of some 
necessary business transactions, however, I did 
not return with the company, as I had expect- 
ed, but remained at Nebraska city until the 
ad ingt., when, supposing that peace had ea- 
sued, I toast I could come home in safety 
by way of St. Joseph, Weston, and Leaven- 
worth—this being a much more comfortable 
route than the uninhabited and direct one. I 
took an express for St. Joseph, at which place 
I embarked on board the steamer David Tatum 
for Weston, where I arrived Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 7th. 

A short time after my arrival, a crowd of 
men, of all ages—and degrees of drunkenness— 
began to gather about the hotel at which I had 
put up. In this assemblage was Draft Thom- 
ason, who had known me during my residence 
in Liberty, and had since learned that I com- 
manded a company of Free State volunteers. 
Thomason is known as being one of the most 
notorious gamblers in Western Missouri. ‘(his 
man busily engaged himself in pointing me 
out to the mob, who received his remarks and 
epithets with the most fiendish shouts and exe- 
crations I ever heard. 

In an hour and a half or so, a man came up 
to me, and, after considerable hesitation, said, 
“Well, neighbor, I suppose I shall have to ar- 
rest you.” I asked him by what authority he 
did so; and he replied, that “it was said I had 
been captain of an Abolition company up in 
Kansas, and it was his duty, as an officer of the 
city of Weston, to arrest me, and send me to 
the Marshal of the Tervitory.” This officer 
then procured of ‘Thomason and of Dr. String- 
fellow the names of several persons, which, he 
said he wished to send to the Marshal, as wit- 
nesses against me, Some objected to my ‘e- 
ing sent to the Territory. Stringfellow wag 
foremost among these. He said I should be 
hung at once; that such a proceeding would 
save @ great deal of trouble; that there would 
then be no difficulty with me hereafter. After 
considerable deliberation, however, it was de- 
cided that I should be sent in irons to Leaven- 
worth, to be there given into the charga of the 

ahal, Many expressions, which I cannot 
remember, such as “ Hang the G—d d——-d son 
of a b-——-~b,” and others, too indecent to think 
of writing, were applied to me during this con- 
ference. This particular one was several times 
used by Dr. Stringfellow. The officer then left 
me, entirely unprotected and surrounded by 
the mob, and in a few moments returned with 
a pair of handcuffs, which he, with others whom 
he had called to his assistance, placed upon 
me, A carriage was then procured, in which 
I was placed, with a guard or deputy, of the 
name of Owens; another rode beside us, on a 
mule. Under this eseort, I arrived at Leaven- 
worth the same day. I did not come ali the 
way in irons, however—for, before proceeding 
far out of Weston, Owens addressed me with 
“Mr, Mitchell, I believe you are a white man 
and a gentleman; and no maa of honor should 
be treated thus, like a dog,” and took the irons 
off me, At Leavenworth, I was delivered over 
te U.S. Deputy Marshal McMechan. He talk- 
ed of taking me to the town of Delaware, to 
place me in jail there; but on my offering to 
pay the expenses of a guard, if he would let 
me remain at Leavenworth, he sent for Don- 
aldson, who eonsented to my offer. 

A guard of two was employed, both in the 
room with me. Some nights, when all were 
drunk, they would imagine that Lane—Jim 
Lane, they called him—was coming to rescue 
me; and then they would put on three addi- 
tional guards—one at the door of my room, 
which was in the second story, another at the 
top of the stairs, and anoiber at the foot. Be- 
si is, a large drunken crew were kept 
foie the building below. My expenses for 
guard and board was eight dollars and fifty 
cents per day. Several times the crowd came 
into the room to hang me. “ 
when Marshal Donaldson started 
mith me for this place, where we arrived on the 

go he fk Cat ie 
i iatel my arrival. ; 
was taken before Jadge Wood, for examina. 
tion, and then for ay ap pair a 4 





Osawkie on the first day of the att 
at Mekors Point.” Three witnesces testified 
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on examination to the i in the indict- 
ment. Jadge Wood then ‘he should re- 
commit me, to await the action of the grand 
jury. I asked him if I could ve admitted 

ail—telling him at the same time that I asked 
merely out of curiosity; that I 
to give bail. At this he | 
would not give bail, he would not’ 
what sum he had fixed; but that I a 
assured that it would be steep enor 
purposes. So I was returned to” 
here I remain. . aig 

To each and every one of these statements 
T am willing to make oath. 

Yours, &e., Martin J. Mrrewent. ~ 
Mr. J. H. Kagi. 
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par Now tuat rae Exection 1s over, will 
our subscribers attend to the business of re- 
newing their subscriptions, which are about to 
close. Election matters have postponed busi- 
ness operations a little, and it is now high 
time to bring up arrears. Let us hope that 
the circular, and the lists of subscribers we 
are sending to agents, may receive immediate 
attention. 


THE NATIONAL 
Washington, D. ¢. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR j 
JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 
_ BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857. 


The National Era is a Political and a Lit- 
erary and Family Newspaper, the organ of no 
party, but holding itself entirely free to ap- 
prove or condemn, support or oppose, whatever 
may accord or conflict with its oft-avowed 
principles. Adopting the language of the Bill 
of Rights, unanimously agreed upon by the 
Virginia Convention of June 12, 1776, and pre- 
fixed to the amended Constitution of Virginia, 
in 1830, it holds— 

“That all men are, by nature, equally free 
and independent ; 

“That Government is, or ought to be, insti- 
tuted for the common benefit, protection, and 
security, of the People, Nation, or Community; 

“ That elections of members to serve as rep- 
resentatives of the people in assembly ought 
to be free ; 

“That all men having sufficient evidence of 
permanent common interest with, and attach- 
ment to, the community, have the right of suf- 
frage, and cannot be taxed or deprived of their 
property, for public uses, without their own con- 
sent or that of their representative so elected, 
nor bound by any law to which they have not 
in like manner assented, for the public good ; 

“That the Freedom of the Press is one of 
the great bulwarks of Liberty, and can never 
be restrained but by despotic Governments ; 

“That no free Government or the blessing 
of Liberty can be preserved to any people, but 
by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, tem- 
perance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles.” 

The National Fra has supported and will 
continue to support the Republican movement, 
so long as it shall be true to Freedom. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence; keeps an ac- 
curate record of the Proceedings of Congress ; 
is the repository of a large portion of important 
Speeches delivered in Congress; and its Lite- 
rary Miscellany, chiefly original, is supplied by 
many of the best writers of the country. 





ERA. 


TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - = - - - $2 
Three copies, one year - - - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year - - - - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - ~~. ~ 1 
Five copies, six months - - - - - 5 
Ten copies, six months - - - - - 8 


ya@e~ Payments always in advance. 

Vowunrary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it.up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the mem- 
bers of a Club should receive their papers at 
the same post office. 

pas A Club may be made up of either new 


gas Money may be forwarded, at my risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposit, to 
G. BAILEY, 
Proprietor National Era, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Borrs or Virainia, anD Mr, Rayner 
or Norts Caro.tna, in earnest about defeat- 
ing Buchanan, wrote letters, before the elec- 
tion, to friends in Philadelphia, which were 
published, warmly exhorting the Opposition 
to unite heartily upon the Union ticket. Mr. 
Rayner did not confine himself to writing, but 
proceeded to Philadelphia, and made speeches 
in a similar strain. They seemed to be under 
the impression that the Fillmore leaders in 
that place were as sincere in their opposition 
to Buchanan aa themselves. What a mistake! 
As their letters have something more than 


transient interest, we may pnblish them here- 
after. 


Fa.se Reports of all sorts, about the des- 
pair of the Republicans in Pennsylvania, were 
circulated by telegraph, so as to influence the 
election on-Tuesday. It was said they had 
given up the State; that many of them were 
going for Fillmore ; that Lieutenant Governor 
Ford, who had been canvassing the State, had 
returned, disgusted, advising the Fusionists to 
drop their ticket, and support the straight-out 
Fillmore ticket, as the only chance of beating 
Buchanan. Ali such rumors were false, but 
some green ones were doubtless canght. 

Jopce Mciuray, it was reported in the Cin- 
einnati Enquirer, a week or two before the 
election, was going to support Mr. Buchanan. 
We should like to know on whst authority the 
Enquirer ventured the statement. That paper 

was never the organ of Judge McLean. The 
New Haven (Conn.) Palladium, noticing the 
rumor, said, Judge McLean “supports and 
will vote for John C, Fremont. This correc- 
tion is made on authority oi a private letter, 
received by a relative of his in this city this 
morning.” 











‘Tue Hon. Toomis Corwin, quoted by the 
Buchanan papers as an advocate of Fillmore, 
came out, before the election, in a letter, sta- 
ting that although he preferred Fillmore, as a 






THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY—THE ONLY 
WAY TO SEITLE IT. 

Until recently, it was left to such men as 
Horrace Greeley, Fred. Doagasy Care Sum- 
ner, and William H. Se 2 oe 
truth of Mee? 1 Oe e South wi 
aggressions upon the North in the matter of 
Slavery. Never, until now, when the desperate 
fortunes of Millard Fillmore demand of his 
followers in the South desperate measures, has 
any Southern man dared to echo the stale slan- 
ders of Northern fanatics. From that source 
the mendacious statement has come so often and 
been so frequently refuted, that we long ago 
ceased to give it any thought. Now, that pre- 
tended friends of the South have taken up the 
song, and accused the South of bad faith and a 
reckless disturbance of the peace of the coun- 
try, it may be well to recur to arguments often 
before submitted, and never yet answered. 
From whatever sourcesuch charges may come, 
they are false and libellous. The South has 
never asked more than to be let alone; and, 
from the beginning, has continually put up the 
appeal, hands off, to the North. Contented with 
their institutions, and contented with the Govern- 
ment, Southern men have never desired any- 
thing more than the peaceable and quiet pos- 
session of their property, with the privilege of 
passing with that property through the States, 
and of settling with it in any of the unoccupied 
territories belonging to the General Government. 
Whenever there has been any contest between 
the sections, it has not been because the South 
asked more than this, but because the North 
was unwilling to concede so much. It was be- 
cause the North, through her Representatives 
in Congress, attempted to exercise a control 
over this subject, which the Constitutjon of the 
United States did not authorize. 

The whole history of Slavery agitation may 
be appealed to in support of these positions. 
With the very organization of the Government 
commenced a series of ions on the part 
of the Northern, and of submission to injustice 
and wrong on the part of the Southern States. 
Love for our common country, a desire to be 
at with the men of the North, and a spirit 
of irrational, yet noble generosity, led Virginia 
to cede to the General Government the broad 
domain which she held as her own, and out of 
which State after State has been carved, some 
of which are this day arrayed in deadly hostility 
against her. The same spirit induced the South 
to dedicate the whole of the Northwest Territory 
to free soil, consenting to the Ordinance of 1787, 
prohibiting Slavery in all the territories then 
belonging to the United States. 

Richmond ( Va.) Enquirer. 
The style and temper in which the Disanion- 
ists of the South discuss the Question of Sla- 
very, are well illustrated by the extracts from 
the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, printed on our 
fourth page, and by an editorial from the same 
paper on the Slavery Controversy, a part of 
which is the text of this article. The writer, 
(whom we suppose to be the junior editor,) is 
self-confident and positive, not extensively read 
in the history of Slavery, rather careless in his 
statements, and lax in his logic. We have 
been amused at times with his assumption that 
the subject has never been thoroughly discuss- 
ed before—that the Southern fathers were very 
well-intentioned men, but deficient in philoso- 
phy and pluck—that to these latter days is 
vouchsafed the revelation that Slavery, so far 
from being an evil, is, in every sense of the 
word, a good—economical, moral, political— 
the best gift of Heaven to the master, the slave, 
and society. 
He has yet to learn a great deal; and if he 
improve coming years, of which, in the ordina- 
ry course of nature, many still await him, he will 
learn that all that he has written in defence 
and support of Slavery, has been presented 
more at length, with greater force of argument, 
more variety of illustration, greater display of 
scholarship, in the old world and the new, by 
speakers and philosophers, who lived and died 
before he was born; and if he will consult the 
debates of the Congress of the Confederation, 
and of the successive Congresses of the United 
States under the Federal Constitution, to say 
nothing of such Revelators as Chancellor Har- 
per. of South Carolina, and Professor Drew of 
Virginia, he will be surprised to learn-bemdit. 
tle original matter on the great Question has 
been furnished by the Richmond Enquirer. 
In the speeches of Jackson of Georgia, and 
Smith of South Carolina, in Congress, more 
than fifty years ago, he will find more said in 
the way of argument, in support of Slavery, 
than his prolific pen has produced since his 
connection with the Enquirer; and as to the 
danger, the imminent danger, the absolute cer- 
tainty, of a dissolution of the Union, these gen- 
tlemen in 1790, Randolph in 1807, when the 
slave trade prohibition act was passed, and 
Cobb of Georgia, in 1819, during the Missouri 
struggle, were just as solemnly convinced as 
any modern apostle of Slavery. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and, 
we fear, in our comments on the foregoing ar- 
ticle, we too shall illustrate the axiom. The 
topics discussed, we have dealt with so often, 
that they seem to us almost threadbare. 
The Disunionists always commence the dis- 
cussion of any question concerning Slavery 
with a misrepresentation. They assume that 
the whole controversy is sectional—between the 
North and the South—that the North is all 
Anti-Slavery, the South all Pro-Slavery—that 
the slaveholders are all propagandists, the non- 
slaveholders all restrictionists—that. they, the 
Disunionists, are the South, and whatever is 
said or done in opposition to them or their pol- 
icy, is said or done against the South. 
This assumption runs throughout the article 
quoted. ‘“Aggressions of the South on the 
North,” “of the North on the South,” accusing 
“the South of bad faith,” &c.— deceptive 
phrases like these do more than argument to 
mislead the reader. The burden of the article, 
too, is to show that the North has always been 
encroaching on the South, and the Soutk has 
always been submitting to usurpation and in- 
justice, 
Let us, then, begin right. The controversy 
is not, intrinsically, sectional—is not between 
the North and the South: the North is not all 
Anti-Slavery, the South all Pro-Slavery: the 
Slaveholders sre not all Propagandists, the 
Non-slaveholders, ai/ Restrictionists: the Dis- 
unionists are not the South; the slaveholders 
are not the South, any more than the Democra- 
cy is the North: nor are words spoken or acts 
done against the policy of Disunionists or Slave- 
holders, necessarily words spoken or acts done 
against the South, any more than opposition to 
any particular party, or to any particular class 
of capitalists in the free States is opposition to 
the North. There are more sections, too, than 
the North and the South: there are the middle 
States, free and slaveholding, and the Western 
States, free and slaveholding; and this solid 
phalanx of States is impervious to the senti- 
ment of Disunion. The Virginia and South 
Caroiina Disupionigts, who, in uttering their al- 
traisms, assume to speak for Maryland, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky, are mere pretenders: from 
no States in the Union would they enconnter 
more formidable opposition, should they attempt 
to carry out their Disunion projects, than from 
the people of those States. 

Who then gre the parties to the great contro- 
versy? 1. Those who regard Slavery as an 
interest to be cherished, strengthened, and ex- 
tended; 2, Those who regard it as an evil, not 
pe Pg tig by the Federal Government 
to be discouraged and prohibit- 
ed everywhere within its constitutional jurisdic- 










4t- | tion. The controversy does not directly involve | tion of it, and the results were, two slave 
"| Siavery within the States, but Slovery gutside | States applying for admission into the Union. 
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just named. But it assumed no definite and 
‘prominent form, until, in the later sessions of 
the Congress of the Confederation, when Jeffer- 
son—who, although a slaveholder, belonged to 
the second class—introduced his plan of govern- 
ment for the Territory of the Confederacy, pro- 
hibiting Slavery therein. From that time down 
to the present, the controversy, under all its 
forms, has been primarily and intrinsically one of 
Principle, not of Sections—carried on with vary- 
ing results by the two classes we have specified, 
and who may be designated Slavery Restric- 
tionists and Slavery Extensionists. In its ear- 
lier stages, down to the Missouri Struggle, the 
first class embraced many slaveholders, many 
Southern men not slaveholders ; as the other 
class embraced too many men living in free 
States. Since then, the first class has gradu- 
ally lost ground in the slaveholding States, until 
it has almost ceased to exist, politically, while 
the second class is now the dominant power 
there; beside having arrayed in support of its 
rule nearly half, sometimes more than half, 
of the people of the free States. Not that all 
in the South or the North who are with it, would 
deliberately work for the extension of Slavery, 
or even desire it, but they belong to a party 
which, strong in the esprit de corps of the slave- 
holding caste, embraces in its general scheme 
of policy the expansion of Slaveholding Insti- 
tutions. 

Having presented the subject fairly, it must 
be at once obvious that the question as to the 
relative action of the North and South, dis- 
cussed with so much warmth by the Enquirer, 
is no question at all. The Ordinance of 1787 
was originally introduced by an illustrious South- 
ern man, in a Congress of Delegates, repre- 
senting only slaveholding States, and passed by 
votes of Northern and Southern States. In 
the Convention that formed the Federal Con- 
stitution, all the delegates, with the exception 
of those from Massachusetts, represented slave- 
holding States. On the several provisions re- 
lating to Slavery, there were Northern men will- 
ing to compromise in its favor, as there were 
Southern, fiercely opposed to all compromise. 
In regard to the slave trade, Northern men, 
combined with delegates from South Carolina 
and Georgia, succeeded in carrying a bargain, 
against the votes and eloquent remonstrances 
of other Northern men, and of the delegates of 
Virginia, Maryland,and Delaware. In the Con- 
gress that acted ‘on the first Anti-Slavery peti- 
tion, Northern and Southern men were arrayed, 
promiscuously, on both sides of the question. 
Northern and Southern men equally united to 
recognise and give full force to the Ordinance 
of 1787, and to pass a Fugitive Slave act. In 
every measure relating to Slavery, subsequently 
introduced, Northern and Southern men found 
themselves acting and voting together pro or 
con. If any aggression was committed, it was 
committed, not by the North on the South, or 
the South on the North, but by the Party of 
Slavery on the Party of Freedom. 

A few facts will show the truth of this state- 
ment. The original policy of the United States, 
agreed upon by Northern and Southern men, 
was, Non-Intervention with Slavery in the States, 
by the General Government, Intervention 
against it, outside of the States. The Ordi- 
nance of 1787, passed by the Congress of the 
Confederation, was the judgment of the States 
against the existence of Slavery in any Territo- 
ry of the Union. This the Enquirer admits. 
The great majority of delegates in the Federal 
Convention acted on this policy, in avoiding 
all recognition of Slavery, by name, in insisting 
upon the grant of power to prohibit the import- 
ation of slaves, (then thought to be the source 
and support of Slavery,) and in carefully ex- 
cluding from the Constitution, in accordance 
with the views of Madison, and other eminent 
men, the “idea of property in man.” The 
same policy of Intervention was acted ov by the 
First Congress in recognising and making pro- 
vision to continue in full force the great act of 
Anti-Slavery Intervention, the Ordinance of 
1787. These are all incontestable facts, and 
show, up to that time, the great ascendency of 
the Party of Freedom. But, the invention of 
the cotton-gin, the purchase of Louisiana, the 
enhancement of the value of slave labor, in the 
growth of cotton and sugar, strengthened and 
stimulated the Party of Slavery. The policy 
of Anti-Slavery Intervention began to be vigor- 
ously opposed. Strenuous efforts were made 
to induce Congress to suspend the Ordinance 
of 1787, so as to allow Slaveholdérs to carry 
their slaves into the Northwest Territory, but 
they failed; not by the vote of the North 
against the South, but because the Party of 
Freedom, composed both of Northern and South- 
ern men, had still strength sufficient to prevent 
so gross @ departure from the original policy. 
Bat, while it had power enough to hold on to 
what had been gained, it could do little more. 
It succeeded in passing an act to prohibit the 
carrying of slaves into the Territory of Missis- 
sippi, unless by persons designing to become 
actual settlers, but not in establishing therein 
the policy of the Ordinance of 1787. It failed, 
too, in every effort to discourage the foreign 
slave trade, till the year 1807, when it passed 
an act for its total prohibition in 1808. This 
act, mark, was passed, not by the votes of the 
North against those of the South, but by North- 
ern and Southern votes, showing that the poli- 
ey of Intervention against Slavery outside of 
the States was still adhered to by a Party, 
North and South, which commanded a majority 
of the voters of the Union. 

Recollect—from the first, the elemental idea 
of the Party of Slavery, was, non-Interven- 
tion—that is, abstinence from any action on 
the part of the Confederation, or the Conyen- 
tion, or Congress, implying the right to inter- 
fere with Slavery anywhere, or the assumption 
that it is not a perfectly normal institution, 
Had this idea been in the ascendant, there 
would have been no three-fifths representation, 
no careful avoidance of the term, siave, in the 
Constitution, no shrinking from the assumption 
that there can be property in man, no Ordi- 
nance of 1787, no Federal interference with the 
foreign slave trade, no act for its abolition. It 
was not the ruling Idea, or Policy, and to as- 
sume that it was, is to falsify history, and con- 
vert the Federal Constitution and the legislation 
of the country, in regard to Slavery, into an 
enigma, utterly inexplicable. They can be ex- 
plained, and reconeiled to common sense, only 
on the doctrine that Intervention against Slave- 
ry outside of the States, was the original policy, 
and intended to be the perpetual policy, of the 
Federal Government, 

The controversies with France and Britain, 
finally ending in a war with the latter, which 
in its fearful hazards and results occupied the 
public mind to the exclusion of other matters, 

postponed any marked conflict between the 
Party of Freedom and the Party of Slavery, 
the Slavery Restrictionists and the Slavery Ex- 
tensionists, till the application of Arkansas 
and Missouri for admission as States. Then 
was disclosed the greatly augmented power of 
the Slavery Party. Having succeeded in pre- 
venting @ formal application of the Ordinance 
of 1787 to the territory acquired from Louisi- 
ana, slave labor had taken root in a large por- 


———— === = ————— — —_____——_ 
and the later policy, between Intervention and| g@~ The following lines were sent to the to dictate, yours, to submit, This is the lan- | will be restored to us, and all that has been | come into use since the larger Dict 
Non-Intervention, between Slavery Restriction- | Essex county, Massachusetts, Agricultural fair, guage of the Disunionists who govern the so- | Wrong will be righted. 


ists and Slavery Extensionists. Missouri and 
Arkansas were admitted, and the remainder of 
the territory was divided, Slavery being ex- 
cluded from all north of 36° 30’, but being left 
without interdiction south of that line. The 
policy of Intervention was established north, 
that of Non-Intervention, south, The En- 
quirer represents this as an aggression of the 
North: it sought to exclude the South from 
all the territory, and demanded for itself the 
right to monopolize it! It did no such thing. 
The Party of F:eedom, now unhappily confined 
chiefly to the free States, sought to establish 
in all the Territory the original policy of the 
Government, on which in the beginning all 
sections had agreed: it sought to exclude, not 
Southern men, but Slavery—to enact one law 
of Freedom, applying equally to all emigrants 
to the Territory, whether from the North or 
the South. The struggle was one, between an 
established Policy, and an Innovation—intrin- 
sically between Principles, not Sections. 

Meantime, the two Parties in the States, act- 
ing locally, adopted the same Principle of In- 
tervention, but applied it in a different way. 
The Party of Freedom succeeded in effecting 
emancipation in several States, and labored 
earnestly, and at one time hopefully, for the 
same end, in Virginia, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky, but ultimately failed. On the other 
hand, the Party of Slavery, stimulated and 
strengthened by the growth of a vast moneyed 
interest, invested in Slave Labor, overshadow- 
ing and subordinating all other interests, be- 
came the ruling party in all the slave States, 
and resorted to the most rigorous measures to 
suppress all opposition or remonstrance. After 
its signal Federal triamph in 1819-’20, Anti- 
Slavery societies gradually ceased in the slave- 
holding States, freedom of speech and of the 
press on the subject was from time to time 
abridged, until, in 1833, Mr. Calhoun, availing 
himself of the excitement kept up at the North 
on the subject of the evils of Slavery, gave 
such form, direction, and power, to the Slavery 
Extensionists, that putting down all discussion 
concerning Slavery at the South, they were 
able to wield its political forces as a unit, and 
to govern the North, divided by warring par- 
ties. 

From that hotr, there has been no check to 


the progress of (his Party, no limit to its de- 
mands. The history of the country, since 
1833, has been 4 history of encroachments by 
the Slavery party, It planted Slavery in Texas, 
robbed Mexico of that State, forced it into the 
Union, with the help of of its Northern allies, 
cheating them with a deceptive provision against 
the existence of Slavery in States that might 
‘thereafter be formed out of Texas, north of 
36° 30’. It plunged into a war with Mexico, 
hoping to secure a portion of her territory on 
the Pacific ocean, which would enable it to 
belt the Continent with Slavery. It attempted 
to resist the admission of California which 
unexpectedly had formed itself into a free State, 
and yielded at last only on condition of the 
passage of a Fagitive Slave Act, diigraceful 
to civilization, and a perpetual affrat to the 
free States, and on condition of the surrender 
of the policy of Slavery restriction in relation 
to New Mexico and Utah. 

In 1854, it announced boldly the doctrinu that 
slaves are property under the Federal Consti- 
tution, that Slaveholders have the righ\ to car- 
ry them, like other property, into all Territories 
of the Union, that the Federal Government has 
no right to intervene against them, but that it 
is bound to intervene for them, to protect them 
in the exercise of the right—and, to darry out 
this doctrine, they repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise, so far as it embraced the principle of 
Intervention against Slavery, and, to make In- 
tervention for Slavery effectual, appointed, 
through President Pierce, Pro-Slavery judges 
and ministerial officers, and sent into the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas armed bands of Slavery-Prop- 
aganda, to elect its Legislature, and legislate 
Slavery into the Territory. 

We mark, then, three epochs in our history: 

That of Intervention against Slavery oatside 
of the States ; 

That of Compromise between Intervention 


ganize the yeomen of Virginia,” said Governor 


ted States troops from the navy yards of the Old 


held at Newburyport, on the 2d instant. 


For the National Era. . 


A LAY OF OLDEN TIME. 


One morning of the first sad Fall, 
Poor Adam and his bride 

Sat in the shade of Eden’s wall— ’ 
But on the outer side. 





8! », blushing in her fig-leaf suit, 
For the chaste garb of old; 

He, sighing o’er his bitter fruit, 
For Eden's drupes of gold. 


Behind them, smiling in the morn, 
Their forfeit garden lay ; 

Before them, wild with rook and thorn, 
The desert stretched away. 


They heard the air above them fanned, 
A light step ou. the sward ; 

And lo! they saw before them stand 
The angel of the Lord! 


“ Acise!” he said, “ why look behind, 
When hope is all before, 

And patient hand and willing mind 
Your loss may yet restore’? 


“T leave with you a spell whose power 
Can make the desert glad, 

And call around you fruit and flower 
As fair as Eden had. 


“IT clothe your hands with power to lift 
The curse from off your soil; 

Your very doom shall seem a gift, 
Your loss a gain through Tou. 


“ Go, cheerful as yon humming-bees, 
To labor ag to play;” 

White-glimmering over Eden’s trees, 
The angel passed away. 


The pilgrims of the world went forth, 
Obedient to the word; 

And found, where’er they tilled the earth, 
A garden of the Lord! 


The thorn-tree cast its evil fruit, 
And blushed with plum and pear; 

And seeded grass and trodden root 
Grew sweet beneath their care. 


We share our primal parents’ fate, 
And in our turn and day 

Look back on Eden’s sworded gate, 
As sad and lost as they. 


But still for us his native skies, 
The pitying angel leaves, 
And leads through Toil to Paradise 
New Adams and new Eves. 
J.G. W. 


OUR REMEDY HAS SUCCEEDED. 





It is well known that the main argument of 
the Southern Buchanan press for the last three 
months has been, “Elect Fremont, and we’ll 
dissolve the Union.” It has been presented to 
the North in every form, with a view of alarm- 
ing its Conservatism and Capital, and inducing 
them to support Buchanan. The Charleston 
Mercury rejoiced that the statesmen of South 
Carolina had at last come up to its standard. 
Commenting on speeches by Messrs. Orr and 
Boyce, it said: 

“These speeches are significant, as indica- 
ting how men of all shades of opinion are 
driven, in these times, to occupy a common 
ground—in short, to occupy the ground which 
this paper has long maintained, that the union 
of the North and the South cannot be preserv- 
ed. Momentary expedients may seem to close 
the wounds which sectional hostility has inflict- 
ed, but there is no art in political pharmacy 
that can healthem. Col. Orr is right—a thou- 
sand times right—in saying that the election of 
Mr. Buchanan would only defer the event four 
years. We are, in truth, two nations, with in- 
curable antipathies, attempting to live under 
the same Government—and that by voluntary 
agreement, and not by the compulsion of a 
central and irresistible force.” 

Many hearts of Northern men must have 
quailed at the desperate and settled conclusion 
announced in this fearful paragraph! “ We'll 
march upon the Capital,” cried Colonel Brooks. 
“We'll starve you to death—take away your 
trade—transfer our custom to England—let 
loose an insurrection of labor on capital,” 
shrieked the Richmond Enquirer. “ We'll or- 


Wise—and an inscrutable rumor went forth that 
Jefferson Davis was about to withdraw the Uni- 


Dominion, to afford the Governor a chance to 
occupy! Let us have a Convention of South 
ern Governors, said the gallant Governor, and 
forthwith the telegraph announces a mysterious 
gubernatorial meeting at Raleigh. Meantime, 


and Non-intervention ; 


the States ; or, 


That of Intervention for Slavery outside of 


That of the Ascendency of Slavery-Reatric- 


the New Orleans Delta shows how Disunion is 
to be initiated, and the Richmond (Va.) En- 
quirer how it is to be consummated. 

Some weeks since, the Washington corres- 


tionists, commanding a majority of the People 
of the Northern and Southern States ; 

That of the Equilibrium of the two Parties— 
the Slavery Restrictionists and Slavery Exten- 
sionists : 

That of the Ascendency of the Slavery Exten- 
sionists, commanding a majority of the People 
of the Northern and Southern States. 

In 1789, the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment was Slavery-Restriction; in 1820, it was 
compromised ; in 1854, abandoned. And now, 
in 1856, the men who have forced upon us the 
new, barbarous, and disgraceful policy, threaten, 
should the party of Freedom succeed in eléct- 
ing as President, a representative of the origi- 
nal, humane, and honorable policy of Slavery Re- 
striction, that they will dissolve the Union, asif 
the Union were formed, to spread the curses of 
Slavery, instead of the blessings of Liberty! 

We write this article pending the great strig- 
gle between the two Parties for ascendency- 
The Richriond (Va.) Enquirer says the only 
way to settle the controversy, is, by conceding 
all that the Slavery Extensionists demand—the 
right to carry slaves wherever they please. This 
is one way, certainly, of settling the question. 
So, the controversy between King and Parlia- 
ment in Britain might have been settled, by the 
submission of the latter; and the quarrel he- 
tween Turkey and Russia might have been set- 
tled without war, had the Sultan yielded to the 
dictation of the Czar. So might there be peace 
in Europe, would the People only submit to 
the demand of the reigning monarchs—let 
us slone. That is one way of settling difficul- 
ties. Another way is, for the Right to assert 
and enforce itself. Our way of setiling the 
Slavery Controversy is, to re-establish the orig- 
inal policy of the Government—lIntervention 
againgt Slavery outside of the States—Slavery 
Prohibition in the Territories of the Union. 
With this policy in force, we avoid complications 
and embarrassment, foreign anddomestic, about 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, With the 
Policy of Slavery Expansion in force, we are 
doomed to complications and embarrassmeuts, 
foreign and domestic, involving for an indefinite 
period the great interests of the country, and 
threatening war at home and abroad. 





Tat Presment’s ExTertawKent.—The tel- 
egraph, announcing the liste entertainment 
given by the President in Washington, inform- 
ed the public that “the company embraced 
all colors and shades of politics.” Not ex- 
actly: Black Republicanism was not among 
the invited; but we have not heard that its 
feelings were hurt by the neglect. 

—_—_ => --- 

A Ricntzovs Jcenee—A young man was 
sentenced in Pittsburgh, last Saturday, to six 
months imprisonment in jail for assaulting an- 
other with “knucklers.” His counsel, previous 
to the passi 


when people with gentlemanly culture 
art ed such di he should 
character perform _ —s ‘o 








a oh inal 
Ere dratlones of the land shall fare no better 


hopes of carrying the November election. Was 





pondent of the Delta said : 


“Tt is already arranged, in the event of F're- 
mont’s election, or a failure to elect by the 
people, to call the Legislatures of Virginia, 

uth Carolina, and Georgia, to concert meas- 
ures to withdraw from the Union, before Fre- 
mont can get possession of the army and navy 
and the purse-strings of Goverament. Gov. 
Wise is actively at work already in the matter.” 


The same paper avowed that it was designed 
to form a confederacy between the seceding 
States, and Cuba, Nicaragua, and Mexico. 

The Enquirer said : 


“Let her, (the South,) if possible, detach 
Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio, Southern In- 
diana and Southern Illinois, from the North, 
and make the highlands between Ohio and the 
Lakes the dividing line. Let the South treat 
with California, and, if necessary, ally herself 
with Russia, with Cuba, and Brazil.” 


And so they all foamed, threatened, and 
ranted. 


Mark what followed. The State elections 
took place in Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
securing the next House of Representatives to 
the Buchanan Party, and authorizing strong 


it because Northern Conservatism and Capital 
were frightened by the Disunion cry? The 
Richmond Enquirer thinks so. In an editorial, 
October 25th, it said; 


No paper in the country has been more 
consistently and actively the friend of the 
Union, than the Richmond Enquirer. In its 
present hands, its love of the Union is not less 
sincere, however much its ability to serve and 
perpetuate it may have diminished. It has al- 
ways avoided timid counsels and half-way meas- 
ures, which invite and encourage encroachment 
and aggression, and lead to disunion, by the 
very means employed to prevent it. 

“We never threaten disunion, until oppres- 
sion is likely to become intolerable, and then 
as the only means left to induce the oppressors 
to pause and desist from their purposes—or, 
failing therein, to be rid of their rule. 

“ But we wish to know, should the Govern- 
ment ever pass into the hands of a sectional 
party, what right or what remedy will be left to 
the minority, except disunion? Why, none 
whatever. Yet disunion is an easy and all-suf- 
ficient remedy—a check to ee re 
the fear of which, and which alone, will preserve 
the Union.” 


Proceeding to caricature the issues present- 
ed by the Republican Party, and the nature of 
its triamph, had it syoceeded, it complacently 
proceeds; 

“ This is the vulgar despotism to which timid, 
pseudo-conservatives at the South propose to 
submit. Our rallying cry will be Disunion! 
Disunion! whenever we are threatened with 
such a fate. The danger, for the present, has 

sseg. QUR REMEDY HAS-SUCCREDER, W 
ar a VE AND CHERISH van ieny oF 
RESISTANCE, TO BE USED WHENEVER SIMILAR 
DANGERS REOUR.” ge 

“QUR REMEDY (the threat of Disunion) 
HAS SUCCEEDED. WE WILL PRE- 
SERVE AND CHERISH THE REMEDY 
QF RESISTANCE, TO BE USED WHEN- 
BVER SIMILAR DANGERS RECUR.” 

Will cowards in the free States tell us what 
they have gained by their meek submission” 





We have flogged you once into voting for our 
candidate—and we will do it again; it is ours 


z 





called Democracy of the North. 
oo 


OFFICIAL DESPATCHES CONCERNING THE 
ABREST OF COL. ELPRIDGE’S PARTY. 


The Washington Union published, a few 
days ‘since, the official despatches concerning 
the recent arrest of Col. Eldridge’s party of 
emigrants to Kansas. They do not change 
the face of the transaction, hitherto reported. 
Mr. Preston, United States Marshal, presumed 
the party organized for hostile purposes, and 
the search made by Col. Cook of the U. 8. 
dragoons, of its wagons, in his opinion con- 
firmed the presumption. He found {packed 
away, carefully, 

6 six and 5 five-shooters. 
12 Colt’s, navy size. 
24 do. do, 
4 boxes fixed ball cartridge. 
1 bag caps. 
A small lot of rifle cartridges. 
1 box, 10 Sharpe’s rifles. 
145 breech-loading muskets. 
85 percussion muskets. 
115. bayonets, 
61 common sabres. 
2 officers’ sabres. 
1} keg of powder. 
61 dragoon saddles. 
1 drum, 

The Union prints these items in long-drawn 
array, to make them look formidable ; but any 
man of common sense may see that these terri- 
ble arms and munitions of war are no more than 
might be needed by a party of bona fide colo- 
nists, who had set out for the Territory, while 
it was yet ina state of civil war, before they 
could know anything of the exertions of the 
Governor to restore order, and when the right 
of Free State men to enter or live in the Ter- 
ritory was disputed by the Border Roffians. 
Surely, it could not be expected that they 
would go as sheep to the slanghter. As Amer- 
ican citizens, they had a right to emigrate to 
the Territory, and to vindicate their right at 
the point of the bayonet, against all who should 
attempt to resist its exercise. Not to carry war 
and rapine into the Territory, but to defend 
their rights as independent colonists, did they 
organize, and supply themselves with arms and 
ammunition. Before entering Kansas, they 
heard of the changed state of affairs, and sent 
in advance to obtain a safeguard from Gov- 
ernor Geary. Did this look like an intention to 
invade the Territory for hostile purposes? Of 
course, they had been apprized of the fact, 
that United States troops had been sent to 
guard the northern frontier, and that they 
must pass under their observation. Did their 
bold and map’, conduct, in maintaining their 
organization, and asserting their rights, look 
like invading the Territory for hostile} pur- 
poses? A party of between two and three 
hundred people divides into twoj{companies, 
for the sake of more convenient progress. 
The larger company, with a” majority of the 
able-bodied men, with the arms and ammuni- 
tion, safely packed away, and some seven fami- 
lies, reaches the Kansas line first—the smaller 
company, chiefly composed of families, with 
children, with the necessary fixtures and furni- 
ture of emigrants, is in the rear. All are aware 
that the road by which they are about to enter 
the Territory is guarded by United States 
troops; and that United States troops are now 
everywhere patrolling the Territory. And yet 
we are to believe that this party of two or three 
hundred colonists, with their wives and chil- 
dren, and ox-teams, are about making war on 
Kansas, ready to kill, burn, and destroy, be- 
cause forsooth they have a few more of Colt’s 
revolvers and Sharpe’s rifles, than they can 
conveniently carry on their persons,or than 
are usually carried by emigrants to other Ter- 
ritories exempt from the curse of Border Ruf.- 
fianiam ! 

But let us be grateful to Marshal Preston 
and Colonel Cock. They inflicted as little an- 
noyance as they could, they tell us; and then 
Lieutenant J. J. Wright, detailed to guard the 
emigrants to Topeka, finding it necessary to 
supply their wants, as prisoners of the United 
States, paid for the supply out of his own 
pocket. On arriving at Topeka, they were ad- 
dressed by Governor Geary, who'says they list- 
ened with attention, and applauded the senti- 
ments he uttered. Thereupon, they did as they 
were commanded, disbanding their organiza- 
tion, each member going his way, just as 
would have been the case had the company 
been let alone. What of the arms that were 
taken from them? Have they been restored ? 
If not, by what color of right does Governor 
Geary withhold them from their rightfal own- 
ers? 

Now, we have no objection to all proper 
measures of precaution on the part of Gov- 
ernor Geary. Bands of men, organized for 
hostile purposes, ought to be disbanded ; dis- 
turbers of the peace ought to be punished ; 
legitimate preventive measures against vio- 
lence ought be energetically carried out. But, 
we submit, that a small detachment of the 
seven hundred United States dragoons might 
have been ordered to follow and observe the 
movements of Eldridge’s party of emigrants 
to the end of its journey, without forcibly and 
officiously interfering with its rights of locomo- 
tion and its rights of property, until some more 
satisfactory evidence of hostile and sinister 
purposes, than was presented to Marshal Pres- 
ton and Colonel Cook. 

Now that the Presidential election is j over, 
we hope the county will be somewhat relieved 
of official huambaggery. 

From the Official Despatches. 
Report of Immigrants. 
Kansas Territory, Topaxa, 
October 14, 1856. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, conductors 
of an immigrant train, who entered the Ter- 
ritory on the 10th instant, beg leave to make 
the following statement of facts, which, if re- 
quired, we will attest upon our oaths; 

lst. Our party numbered from 200. to 300 
persons, in two separate companies, the rear 
company (which has not yet arrived) being 
principally composed of familiea with children, 
who left Mount Pleasant, Iowa, three days after 
this train which has arrived to-day, 

2d, We are all actual bona fide settlers, in- 


tending, so far as we know, to become perma- 
nent inhabitants. 

3d. The blockading of the Missouri river to 
Free State emigrants, and the reports, which 
reached us in the early part of September, to 
the effect that armed men were infesting and 
marauding the northern portion of Kansas, 
were the sole reason why we came in a com- 
pany, and were armed, 

4ih. We were stopped near the northern line 
of the Territory by the United States troops, 
acting, as we understood, under the orders of 
one Preston, deputy United States marshal; 
and, after pting.to the officera who we were 
and what we , they commenced searching 
our wagons, (in some instances breaking open 
trunks and throwing bedding and wearing ap- 
a - the ground in the rain,) taking arms 

m = ; wresting some private pom 
from nds of men, ig away & 0 
sabres belonging tc n gealeman in the Territo- 
ty) a8 9 one and a b k s of powder, per- 
nssion caps, and some idges ; in conse- 
jnence of which, we were detained about two- 
thirds of a day, taken prisoners, and are now 


presented to you. — 
“All that we have to say i iesi 
to this Territory is enti pT Bigg oy me 


no organization, save a on organization for 


; 1 regulation defe n the way; 
Sanat Tei 
ors rn 











’ We here subseribe ourselves, cordially and 
truly, your friends and fellow-citizens, 
8. W. E_prinee, Conductor. 
Samue. C. Pomeroy. 
Joun A, Perry. 
Rozert Morrow. 
Epwarp Danig.s. 
Ricuarp Rear. 
His Excellency J. W. Geary, 
Governor Kansas Territory. 


The Debielo, 


Tue Livg or TH02.as Morais, Pioneer, and long a Legis- 
lator of Ohio, and U. 8. Senator from 1'33 to 1839. 
_ Edited by his Son, R. F. Morris. Cincinnati: Moore, 

Wilstach, Keys, & Overend. 1856. 

“Seventeen years have passed away, since 
his voice for Freedom was heard in the halls 
of the National Congress, and twelve years since 
the grave held all that was mortal of Thomas 
Morris.” “ His life, services, and some of his 
speeches in the Senate of the United States 
and the Legislature of Ohio, together with va- 
rious papers on the subject of American Sla- 
very, are now presented to the public.” 

We have quoted the above sentences from 
the words of the editor’s Introductory Chapter; 
as furnishing our readers with a brief descrip- 
tion of the contents of this volume. The 
record of the life and services of such a man 
could not, of course, be unnoticed by us. On 
his death, the editor of this journal, then in 
Ohio, expressed his feelings of regard for his 
friend, and in that notice uttered this language: 
“Thomas Morris will live in the hearts of the 
friends of Freedom throughout the Union. His 
noble stand in defence of Liberty in the Sen- 
ate of the United States can never be forgot- 
ten. The mass of the American People may 
now think of him only as a fanatical Aboli- 
tionist ; but the day is not far distant, when a 
monument will be erected to Thomas Morris, 
and posterity will honor him as the first who 
dared to raise his voice against the despotic 
acts of a Slavery-loving Senate. * * * For 
when in coming time it shall be asked, whose 
was the ONLY voice that was raised in rebuke 
of the most eloquent of Senators, [Mr. Ciay,] 
when he lifted his hand to crush the cause of 
Freedom and its advocates, the answer will be, 
*It was the voice of the ixtrerip Thomas 
Morris.’ ” 

A fit time is it now, when the great battle of 
Liberty is to be fought, to present to the public 
tlie biography of such a man. It is indeed 
meet, that now, when so many thousands, in- 
spired by a firm purpose to resist to the utmost 
the extension and aggressions of the Slave 
Power, and to demand for Freedom at least a 
tithe of the rights so long withheld from her, 
as she has laid trampled in the dust, and vhen 
the citizens of the free States are not ashamed 
even to be called Abolitionists, or any oppro- 
brious name their opponents may see fit to 
affix to them, well knowing that their cause is 
just—that now a volume so breathing the 
spirit they love to honor and cherish, should 
be ushered to the public. Said Emmet, the 
patriot, “When my country takes her stand 
among the nations of the earth, then, and not 
till then, let my epitaph be written.” If, as 
we may hope and pray, that our country may 
be about to take her stand as the gathering 
place of the sympathies of those who love the 
welfare of their fellow men—and would her 
name should be the watchword of Freedom to 
the world — it is a proper time to write anew 
the epitaph of Thomas Morris, engraven on 
his tomb, “ Unawep By Power, AnD UNINFLU- 
ENCED BY FLATTERY, HE WAS, THROUGHOUT Liz, 
THE Feartess Apvocate oF Human Liperry.” 








The volume before us makes no pretensions 
to literery excellence. It might indeed have 
been" better. had tha oditam ahaa 4 --—~~+ 
some inaccuracies in this respect. He, how- 
ever, aimed merely to present a clear and un- 
studied statement of facts relating to the life 
and services for his country of his honored 
father. It is a proper filial tribute, embodying 
much information connected with the then his- 
tory of our country. The speeches of Senator 
Morris are examples of a sound judgment 
combined with an unconquerable decision to 
sustain, so far as he was able, the cause in- 
trusted to him. He was the first candidate 
for Vice President by the opponents of Slavery, 
and, had he lived till now, would have been in 
the van of the contest of the present day. Our 
readers, we doubt not, will gladly possess 
themselves of a volume containing so much to 
interest and instruct them, and in its perusal 
will find an ample reward for their patronage 
of a work so deserving of a welcome reception 
by every friend of Liberty. 





A Pronovuncine ann Derintne Dictionary oF THE ENGLISH 
LanevaGEe. Abridged from Webster's American Dic- 
tionary, with numerous Synonyms, carefully discrimi- 
nated. By Chauncey A, Goodrich, D. D., Professor in 
Yale College. To which are added, Walker’s Key to 
the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture Proper 
Names; a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical! Names; 
Phrases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modern 
Languages; Abbreviations used in Writing, Printing, 
&c. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

Within the compass of 600 octavo pages, this 

Dictionary contains more valuable matter than 
any English Dictionary, of the same size, we 
knowof. Itis particularly distinguished forclear 
rules of pronunciation, according to the best 
usege ; accurate, condensed, yet full definitions ; 
sad @ nice discrimination in the shades of dif. 
ference of words in most common use, and 
which are likely to be confounded or inappro- 
priately applied. 
To secure from the highest authority in Great 
Britain a decision in respect to classes of words 
variously pronounced in this country, the ed- 
itor of this volume corresponded with Mr. 
Smart, the latest editor of Walker’s Dictionary, 
and who is recognised as a veteran in this de- 
partment of language, from whom he obtained 
answers to the questions proposed, by which 
the public are furnished with what is the ap- 
proved pronuncistion in London, Oxford, and 
with the most educated and polished in society 
there. The rules, as adopted and applied to 
such words, are laid down in the “ Kewand Prin- 
ciples of Pronunciation, with Remarks on the 
Key,” which, in the compass of some ten pages, 
give a full view of the subject, with frequent 
quotations from Mr. Smart, and the arguments 
on which the decisions in the different casee 
are based, The system of notation used is such, 
that one can hardly mistake the true pronun- 
ciation in any instance. 

Dr. Webater’s Dictionaries have ever been 

acknowledged, since their publication, to be 

superior to all others in our language, tor the 
simple clearness and peculiar accuracy of their 
definitions — presenting concise descriptions, 
rather than mere sononyma, to aid the reader 


this respect, the present volume is most admi- 
rable, as, though the definitions are wondrously 
compressed, they are go compacted that they 
comprise, aften in a few words, the full import 
of a line. No small pains has been taken to 
secure this result, by the use of a small clear 
type; a close-pressed arrangement of the words ; 
a careful study of the meaning; and how far 
any es of a definition could be omitted, and 
the full and accurate idea be retained. The 
words selected for definition are those most likely 
to be the object of such an inquiry by readers 





in general, in the family, in the counting-room, 


unless some peculiar usage modifies their 
ing, the pages have been filled with a BreAtes 


judgment of «!' 


in his conception of the meaning of words. In| 


ionaries hay, 


been prepared, will also be found to have been 
added, while, by throwing out derivatives, in 


the form of compounds or adjectives or ady 


number and variety of words employed jn ai 
ence, art, literature, and similar application, 
of language, than could otherwise have = 
done. The volume in this respect will be Sis 


to be far superior to others in use. It i, 2 


erbe, 
Mean. 


markable how full it is in all branches of lite. i 


ature, and we doubt not but such will be the 


examine it. 

A crowning excellence of this Dictiong 
its synonyms. This valuable feature Of tly 
large octavo edition, which has rendered ; . 


ry 


acceptable, and made it the theme of 9 ,. 


praise at home and abroad, is here carrjej ow 
to still higher perfection. The distinctions. 
elaborated with great skill and discriming;, 
by the accomplished editor, in this reapes 
leaving nothing further to be desired as to 
words thus given. In his preface, the ediny 
states that “more than 600 distinct article, ns 
devoted to discriminations of this kind}, : 


a larger number than is contained in any rin, 
ilar work in our language, with the excepting i. 
of Crabbe.” The plan so carried out has bee 4 
applied “to about 1,800 of the most imporiay F 


ers and pupils, also, a list is separately 


of nearly all the words so discriminated, 7, 


writers to acquire precision in the use of lap. 
guage, and, by furnishing them with eXanpleg 
puts thefh in the way of pursaing similar inyes 


for the correction of those loose modes of ¢ 


injured the style of some of our most 
writers. 


of daily usage will unquestionably prove its vay 


and of Modern Geographical Names: Phrass 
and Quotations from Ancient and Modern Ly 
guages; Abbreviations in Writing and Pr it 


volume a rare variety of information, broughy 
into a compact and practical form, which y 
be suitably appreciated by many a reader jy 
quest of such Knowledge. We have based o:; 


examination. And we have no hesitation ; 
according to it, for its careful elaboration,: 
riety of excellences, condensed yet full inim. 
ation, for neat execution and cheapness, th 


lish language. 
To the distinguished editor and author of { 


indebted ; and no slight tribute of approbati: 
is due, that in the midst of the arduous dutis 
of his Professorship—pressed down with {ij 





gies, at so great an expense of toil and strength 
in the cause of Education. 


have been time to examine and judge diss 
sionately. 


ee 


The Late Disasters on the Lakes. 
Spaulding, with a fall cargo of merchandise ir 


morning. She was an old vessel, and wan 

yed at ahont ganna, She Ritdincinad iA 
meérican Lransportation Company, anit 

uninsured. Her cargo is said to be mostly 

sured in New York. 

A Milwaukie paper, received here this m 


been recovered, up to Wednesday. 
them were recognised, except that of the seo 
mate. The body of a lady was found wit 
steerage ticket upon her, representing he! 
be Mrs. Boughton. 


recovered. Two bodies were washed asi 
near Milwaukie, supposed to have been li 
from the steamer Niagara. One of the 

is supposed to be that of Kate T. Haring 
the name appears on a handkerchief fou! 
her pocket. The other body was in a sisi! 
nudity, badly mangled and deformed, ani § 


of age. - 
The total loss by the burning of the Sp 
ing—cargo and vessel—is estimated at $90." 


Disasters on the Lakes. 


ing news of fresh disasters by the late tem"—e 


bound for Buffalo, with a cargo of 2 
bushels of wheat, is ashore on the Break 
at Chicago, and full of water. The schoo 


Point Burwell. The steamer New Era : 
been sunk in the St. Lawrence river. i 
schooner Mary, of Kingston, was wrecke® 
Vermilion, on Lake Erie, and all hands * 
ished. 


A Snow Storm. : 
Rochester, N. ¥., Oct. 31.—It_ comment 
snowing here last night, and still conti 
The weather is very cold. ” 
Hornellsville, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Snow fe + 
and at Elmira last night, to the depth of 
inch. The weather i very oot, — 
Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 31.—1t commentge 
Bey here at 1 o'clock, and it ia nearly 
foot deep. 
"Washington, D. C., Oct. 31.—The weather 
cold here. The first snow of the season 0! i 
menced falling at 114 o'clock this morning! 
considerable quantity. 


Fraudulent Voting on Naturalization a 
Philadelphia, Oct. 31.—The contest 
tion instituted by Mr. Mann, the Union oe 
date for Prosecuting Attorney, has in or 
light numerous fraudulent votes on forge , 
ralization papers. Four men were _ 
who voted, though they confessed they he 
declared their intentions. The paper” 
case were found by the witness in his c04! 4 
Another was thrown into the voter® ". 
None knew where they had come /r0m- 
Cotney has been arrested for supplying *%*’ 
ulent papers. 


Movements of Hon. Charles Sum2¢!. ‘ 
Boston, Oct. 31.—The Hon. Charles © ie 
ner is expected to arrive in this city e* 
day. He will have a public receptio?- a 
Huntington is Chairman of the Comat 
Arrangements, and General Jobn Ty’, 
act as Grand Marshal, Mr. Sumner ™ 
mét at Brookline, and escorted to the me 
the conclusion of the reception ceremort 
will attend a grand banquet, given 10 hoa! 
him, at the Music Hall, 


Indiana Election. ; 
Cineinnati, Oct. 31.—Official retur™® 
ail but eight or nine counties have bene 
ed, showing the following state of the He al 
Willard, (Democrat) - i 
Morton, (Republican) pee 
"12 
Democratic majority 5 
Hon, Thomas Corwin for Fremout 
Cincinnati, Nov. 1.—The Hon. Thos, 
win having been invited to address> 
can meeting in this city, writes a0 %” sive 
which he says, that although he Pere * 
fers Fillmore, he will, in order to“ 
chanan, vote for Fremont. 


Death of an Eminent Mav. 





in schools, and by our intelliggnt population 
through the country. New words, that have 





Boston, Nov, 3:—Hon, Samuel 


yesterday at Concord, in this State. 


who carefally and candid, & 


ia, ; 


1D 
must prove of great value in enabling you, 
d oo 


pression which have gained in our country, an} ie 
popule 


The. trial of this Dictionary by the sure tay 


superiority in all the above respects to even 
other of the same size or pretension. The yy, 
rious additions mentioned in the title-page, : 
the Vocabularies and Keys to the Pronuneis : 
tion of Classical and Scripture Proper Na; « a 


words in our language.” For the use of tex, (am 


ive ie 
give, & 


. s . — a 
igations—a most admirable kind of training | 


“a 
Pe, 
f 


« 


ing, &c.—deserve mention, too, as giving to this 


y 


i 


opinion of this work, not on a merely curson) iam 
‘| glance at its contents, but after a very thorons| 


foremost place among such guides for the Ey 


ing, states that the bodies of thirteen of thw) 7 
who were on board of the ill-fated Toledoliy = 


that of a female apparently about forty 


volume, teachers of the youth of our countn 9m 
and indeed the whole reading public, are larg) 


ing health and severe bereavements—he ha) | 
devoted his spare moments and gathered ener.) 


to works of rare usefulness, and thus needs fim 
Nor do we dou ii 
the verdict of that approbation, when there shal 


Buffalo, October 31.—The propeller Mg 


Detroit, was destroyed by fire at her dock ti ’ 


Merchandise to the value of $5,000 has bei § 
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sEN. ATOR SUMNER’ 








viens advice, he hz 
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The correspondent of 
describes this great pc 
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the vehement cheerit 
burst from the multit 
Mr. Qdinc rose to de 

Mr. Sumner stood u 
time, but so weak wa 
to lean his hand on th 
support. 

Mr. Quincy made a 
taste, and Mr, Sumn 
the point. 

The carriages aga 
ceeded through Was 
continued as a road f 
toward the city, pass 
men who were closel 
for about a mile. A 
carriage appeared be 
nearest end of the ling 
astic cheer, which ¢ 
it seemed to die away 
the further extremit 
procession reached th 

sides, were thronged 
doors, windows, and 
were filled, and man 
elegantly draped with 
all sides the warmest 
ed, and cheer upon ¢ 
tude as the procession 

Arrived at the Sta 
received by Governo 

fessor Huntington int 

When the cheering 
sided, Gov. Gardner 

Mr, Sumner, in utt 

acknowledgment, bet 
ness, but, forgetting it 
occasion, he spoke w 
fervor. 

“May it please yo 
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iar faces of home—th 
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qrnaToR SUMNER'S RECEPTION IN BOSTON. 


Monday #88 the day which had been appoint- 
for the reception of Charles Sumner by his 
fellow-citizens of Boston. Contrary to the phy- 
‘ian's advice, he had left his quiet retreat in 
Philadelphia, in order to cast his vote for Free- 
jom and Fremont, Having arrived at the 
house of Amos A. Lawrence, in Brookline, on 
the outskirts of Boston, he was met early in the 
afternoon by an immense procession of people, 
in carriages and on foot, by whom, after enter- 
ing the —- he was to the city. 
The correspondent of the New York Times thus 
describes this great popular demonstration : 
Mr. Sumner was saluted, as he was borne 
past, by every man rising and uncovering his 
head in silence, , 
In the carriage with him were Dr. Perry, his 
physician, and Professor F. D. sr ana 
chairman of the committee. He looked pale 
and weary, and exhibited mourofal traces 0 
recent suffering. The precautions of his phy- 
sician, in imperatively forbidding all personal 
congratulations, seemed absolutely necessary. 
it was quite evident that Mr. Sumner was ut- 
terly unequal to such exertion. ; 
The march was resumed in the same direc- 
tion, viz: through Brookline and Roxbury, 
and constantly received new accessions as it 
proceeded. All along the route, masses of 
ople had gathered, who greeted Mr. Sumner 
» he passed—the ladies by waving their hand- 
yerchiefs, and the men with loud huzzas. 
As the Roxbury line was approached, the 
crowd became 80 dense as finally to be almost 
° ah! * 
impasse) ee the first public reception took 
jace, Me. Semmer was met by Hon. Josiah 
aincy, sen, and welcomed home by him on 
the bebalfof the citizens there assembled. When 
the vehement cheerin , which ever and anon, 
burst from the multitude, had at last subsided, 
Mr. Quincy rose to deliver his brief address. 
~ Mr, Sumner stood up in his place at the same 
time, but so weak was he, that he was obliged 
to lean his hand on the side of the carriage for 
support. 7 

Mr. Qaincy made a few remarks in excellent 

taste, and Mr, Sumner replied briefly and to 

oint. 

be carriages again fell into line, and pro- 
ceeded through Washington street, which is 
continued as a road from Boston to Roxbury, 
toward the city, passin, the avenue of horse- 
men who were closely drawn up on either side 
for about a mile. As soon 88 Mr. Sumner’s 
carriage appeated before the horsemen at the 
nearest end of the line, they sent up an enthusi- 
astic cheer, which grew fainter until at length 
it seemed to die away in & subdued murmor at 
the farther extremity. When the van of the 
procession reached the city, the streets, on both 
sides, were thronged with spectators. The 
doors, windows, and balconies of the houses 
werg filled, and many of the residences were 
elegantly draped with the national colors. ; On 
all sides the warmest enthusiasm was manifest- 
ed, and cheer upon cheer rose from the multi- 
tude as the procession advanced. 

Arrived at the State House, Mr. Sumner was 
received by Governor Gardner, to whom Pro- 
fessor Huntington introduced him. 

When the cheering which:ensued had sub- 
sided, Gov. Gardner addressed Mr. Sumner. 

Mr. Sumner, in uttering his first words of 
acknowledgment, betrayed increasing weak- 
ness, bat, forgetting it in the excitement of the 
oecasioa, he spoke with mach of his ancient 
fervor. 

“May it please your Excellency,” he began, 
“itis pleasant to behold once more the famil- 
iar faces of home—the State House, the Com- 
mon, and the avell-known streets; it 18 more 


the learned endowments of Cambridge—is Mas- 
sachusetts thus ; but because, seeking to 
the benign influence of civi 


extend 
unseduced surporter of human nature. Weal 


has its splendor, and the intellect has its glory; 


cultivates at home, she stands 


tue sitting by his side. 
f gant tees ig not without encouragement 


excepted from all t 
then, when most dishonored, did Massachusetts 
deserve most—then was she doing most for the 
cause of us all; and now, when 
is engaged in a greater cause than that of our 
fathers, how serenely can she turn from the 
scoff and jeer of heartless men, Her only dis- 
grace will be in the disloyalty to the truth 
which is to make her free. 
worse than the evil speaking of others, is the 
conduct of some of her own children. 
hard to sever the scholarship which has been 
drawn from her cisterns, and the riches which 
have been accumulated under her hospitable 
shelter, now employed to weaken and discredit 
the cause which is above riches or scholarship. 


sas, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, 


the vulgar enemy; quickening everywhere the 
lash of the task-master, and helping forward 
the Satanic carnival, when Slavery shall be fas- 
tened, not only upon prostrate Kansas, but upon 


force ; and when the slave trade itself, with all 





but there is a grandeur in such a service which 
is above even the regard of men, and will 
have the immortal lifeof history. For this, she 
has also the reproach and contumely which, 
throughout all ages, have been poured on those 
who have striven for justice on earth. Not now 
for the first time in human struggles has truth, 
when most dishonored, seemed most radiant in 
gathering glory, even out of obloquy. When 
Sir Henry Vane, co champion of the 
English Commonwealth, was dragged on & 
burdle up the Tower Hill to suffer death by the 
axe, one of the multitude cried out to him 
“You never sat on 80 glorious a seat;” an 
again, when Russell was exposed in the same 
streets, on the way to the same scaffold, the 
ple, according to the simple narrative of his 
er mare imagined they saw Liberty and Vir- | 


in her own history. She has seen her ports 
closed by an arbitrary power—has seen her 
name made a by-word of reproach—has seen 
her cherished leaders, Hancock and Adams, 
pardon by the Crown; but 


assachusetts 


orse! oh, far 


It is 


It is hard, while our fellow-citizens in Kan- 


plead for a deliverance from a cruel usurpation, 
and while the whole country, including our own 
soil, is trodden down by a domineering and 
brutal despotism, to behold the sons of Massa- 
chusetts in sympathy, open or disguised, with 


all the Territories of the Republic; when Cuba 
shall be torn from a friendly Power by dishonest 


its crime, its woe, and its shame, shall be 
opened anew, under the American flag. With 
such I have no word of controversy at this hour; 
but, turning from them now in my weakness, I 
trust not to seem too severe, if I covet for the 
occasion something of the Divine power: 


“To bend the silver bow with tender skill, 
While, void of pain, the silent arrows kill.” 


Gladly from these do I turn to another char- 
acter, yet happily spared to Massachusetts, 
whose heart beats strong with the best blood of 
the Revolution, and with the best sentiments 
by which that blood was enriched—the only 
child of one of the authors of American Lib- 
erty—for many years the able and courageous 
representative of Boston on the floor of Con- 
gress, where his speeches were the master- 
pieces of the time. Distinguished throughout 
along career by the grateful trust of his fel- 
low-citizens—happy in all the possessions of a 
well-spent life, and surrounded by love, honor, 
obedience, troops of friends—with an old age 
which is second youth—Josiah Quincy, still 
erect under the burden of eighty-four winters, 
puts himeelf before us. In the ardor of youth, 
or the maturity of manhood, did he show him- 
self so grandly conspicuous, and add so much 
to the heroic wealth of history. His undaunt- 





pleasant still to behold the countenances of 
tieads; and all this pleasure is increased by 
the weleome which you now give me, in behalf 
of the beloved Commonwealth which for five 
sears I have served honestly and constantly in 
an important field of duty, where I was placed 
by an unsought suffrage. I thank, also, the 
distinguished gentlemen who honor the oc- 
casion with their company. I thank, too, my 
follow-citizens —all who now, in uncounted 
multitudes, give me the succor and strength 
of their sympathies; and my soul overflows 
especially to the young men of Boston, out of 
whose hearts, as from an exuberant fountain, 
this broad-spreading hospitality takes its rise. 
My earnest desire, often expressed, has been 
that I might be allowed to return home quietly, 
without show or demonstration of any kind; 


ed soul, lifted already to glimpses of another 
life, may shame the feebler spirits of a later 
generation. 

There is one other personage, at another pe- 
riod, who, with precisely the same burden of 
winters, has asserted the same supremacy of 
wers. It is the celebrated Dandolo, Doge of 
enice, at the age of eighty-four, of whom the 
historian Gilbon has said, in words which are 
strictly applicable to our own Quincy: “He 
shone in the last period of human life as one of 
the most illustrious characters of the time. 
Under the weight of years, he retained a sound 
understanding and a manly courage, the spirit 
of a hero and the wisdom of a potriot.” This 
old man catried the Venetian Republic over 
the crusaders, and exposed his person freely to 
all the perils of war, so that the historian de- 





and this longing has been enforced by my 
physical condition, which, though vastly im- 
proved at this time, and advancing surely 
towards complete health, is still exposed to the 
vril of relapse, or at least to the arrest of 
th, kindly processes of nature essential to 

@ Toration of a shattered system. But the 
spoutanv.>¢ kindness of this reception makes 
me forget tx; weakness; makes me forget my 
desire for eRe. More than five months have 
passed ince T\wag disabled from the per- 
formance of my piNjic duties. 

During this weary yeriod I have been con- 
strained to repeat daily<he lesson of renuncia- 
tion. Qonfined at first \y my bed, and then 
slowly regaining the powe?teven to walk, but 
beyond the eonstant, irrepressible grief which 
must well up in the breast of every patriot as 
he discerns the present condition of his country, 
my chief sorrow has been cauaad by the neces- 
sity to which I was doomed, of tenounceing all 
part in the contest for Human Rights, which, 
beginning in Congress, has since envidoped the 
whole land. The Grecian chief, grievensly ill 
of a wound from the stealthy bite of a ake, 
and left behind while his companions sailet to 
the siege of Troy, did not repine more at ity 
enforced seclusion. From day to day, and week 
to week, I vainly sought that health which we 
value most only when lost, and whieh now per- 
petuallyeluded mygrasp. For health I strove, 
sad for health I prayed. With uncertain steps 
I sought it at the sea-shore, and I sought it on 
the mountain-tops. Two voices there are—one 
is of the sea—one of the mountains—each 9 
mighty voice. In both, from age to age, thou 
didst rejoice. They were thy chosen music, 
Liberty. I listened to the admonitions of med. 
ical skill, aud I counted all the bracing influ- 
ence of nature, while time passed without the 
aceustomed healing of its wings. I had confi- 
dently hoped to be restored, so as to take my 
seat in the Senate, and be heard there again be- 

lore the gession closed. But Congress adjourn- 
¢0, leaving me still an invalid. My next hope 
Was that I might be permitted to appear before 
the people during the present canvass, and with 
head and mind plead the great cause which is 
10W in issue—but here, again, I haye been dis- 
‘ppointed, and the thread of my disability is 
uot yet spun to the end. Even now, though 
happily lifted from my long prostration, and be- 
ganing to assume many of the conditions of 
health, Iam constrained to confess that I am 
‘till an invalid, cheered, however, by the asgu- 
ve that I shall soon, with unimpaired vigor, 
permitted to resume the responsibility of m 

Position, Too mach have I said about myself, 
ut you will pardon it to the oceasion, which, 

“ing personal in its character, invites these 

Pervonal confessions, With more pleasure I turn 
. the other things. I should feel that I failed 
7 _ of those duties which the heart prompts 
fr the judgment confirms, if I allowed this 
ack portunity to pass without the sincerest 
faith ements to ™ able, generous, and 
: ul colleague, Mr, Wilson. Together we 
oat it mutual trust, honorably leaning upon 
je other. By my disability he was left the 
, ih, resentative of Massachusetts on the floor 
par Senate thronghout months of the heated 
cher, evolving her good name and her most 
‘rished sentiments. 
an who watched the currents of debate, even 
vuberfectly as I did in my distant retirement, 
heal with what a courage, and power, 
‘cted~showing himself, by his extraordinary 


suergies, equal to the extraordinary oceasion. 


Bat it belon i i 
.. - d¢longs to me, particularly, to recognise 
ve iting sympathies for myself, and his 
he assumption of ali the responsibilities of 
io, w Lam not here to indulge in eulogy, or, 
fa any merit-roll of service; but the same 
t which prompts these, acknowledgments. 
vealy colleague, embraces also the Common- 
Th th, from whom we have received our trust. 
mother of us all—great in 


“3 


: aid 
a Pride and affection, M Alial love oes 


mage too much, when it her as ap- 
Wealth ug the pattern of a Christian Common- 
gts Which, according to that great English 
on peat John Milton, ought to be but as 
growth oe Christian, ng one mighty 


g 

3 

g 
| 


“8 


scribes him, in words again applicable to our 
day, saying: “In the midst of the conflict, the 
Doge —a venerable and conspicuous form — 
stood aloft, in complete armor, on the prow of 
the galley, while the great standard of St. Mark 
was displayed before him.” Before the form 
of our venerable head is displayed the standard 
of a greater Republic than Venice, thrilling 
with its sight greater multitudes than ever gazed 
on the standard of St. Mark, while a sublimer 
cause is ours than the cause of the crusaders. 
For our task is not merely to ransom an empt 
sepulchre, but to ransom the Saviour himself, 
in the bodies of his innumerable children. Not 
merely to displace the infidel from a distant 
foreign soil, but to displace him from the very 
Jerusalem of our Liberties. 

May it please eer Excellency, I forbear to 
proceed further. With thanks for this welcome, 
accept, also, my new vow of duty. In all sim- 
plicity let me say that I seek nothing but the 
triumph of truth. To this I offer my best ef- 
forts, careless of office or honor. Show me that 
I am wrong, and [ stop at once; but in the 
complete conviction of right I shall persevere 
against all temptation—against all ‘odds, all 
perils, all threats—knowing well that whatever 
pay be my fate, the right wil. surely prevail. 

~rrestrial place ie determined only by Celestial 
obstyation. It is only by watching the stars 
that the mariner can pursue bis course, and it 
is ouly by.obeying those lofty principles which 
are above men and human passion, that we 
can make our way safely through the duties of 
life. In such obedience I hopé to live while a 
servant of Massacht«etts.” 
Mr. Sumner eat down faint and weary amid 
terrific cheers, and the crowd slowly dispersed. 








Fraudulent Naturalization Papers. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 3,~—-Theodore Derringer 
was held to bail this afternoon, on a charge of 
issuing fraudulent naturalization papers to par- 
ties that had never declared their intention to 
become citizens. Two parties exhibited Der- 
ringer’s signature and the seal of the court. 


Aid for Kansas. 
The Boston Advertiser states that informa- 
tion was on Friday received, that thirty bales of 
clothing, sent from the East for sufferers in 
Kansas, have arrived at Jawrence, and been 
distributed. Sixty cases more were at J,eayen- 
worth, and would reach Lawrence in a day or 
two. One hundred and ninety-seven cases of 
clothing have gone forward the Boston 
office of the Kansas Aid Committee. 


Interesting from Kansas. 
St. Louis, Nov. 3.—Kansas dates of the 29th 
ult. are at hand, Gov. Geary had arrested sev- 
eral bands of marauders, in the neighborhood 
of Ossawatomie. The Grand Jury had found 
bills against ninety of the poo for murder 
in the first degree. The Legislature meets at 
Lecompton in January. 


Accident to the Steamer Bay State. 
Boston, Nov. 1.—The steamer Bay State, 
from New York, yesterday evening, for Fall 
River, byoke her walking beam, and blew off 
her cylinder head, &c., when off Huntington 
Light. A daughter of Mr. Blanchard, of Hrook- 
lyn, was kilied ; Mr. J. B. Flagg and A.J. Bald- 
win, of Yarmouth Port, were slightly scalded. 
The pasgengers were taken off by the steamer 
Worcester, and carried to Norwich. ;, 


“Issue of Land Warrants. 
Washington, Oct. 31.—The number of land 
warrants issued under the act of March, 1855, 
during the month of October, was 5,602, cover- 
ing more than 742,000 acres, The total num- 
ber of applications to the pest time is 
260,200—warrants issued, 178,513; to satisfy 
which, 21,501,250 acres of land are necessary. 


From Washington. . 
Washington, Oct. 31.—The unusually er 
is in 
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heaviest penalties. 


tinel, but did not stop. 
out, “ Halt yourself, 


Our number is now nin 
of whom are held on the 
The remaining eleven are suspected of 
in feeding 


VOICES FROM THE POLITICAL PRISONS OF 


Great Pouiticat Prison, 
Lecompton, Kansas, Oct. 19, 1856. 
To the American People : 

' Itis well known to the whole civilized world, 
that, previous to the arrival of Governor Geary 
in Kansas, the Ter:itory was ravaged by a most 
direful civil war. It is equally well known that 
in all that terrible drama the people of Kansas 
were alone the sufferers, and that organized 
bands of robbers and murderers from an ad- 
joining State were almost the sole perpetrators. 
In the beginning, they had wrested our Govern- 
ment from us, and made our laws; but finding 
us, as should be every people who have once 
tasted the sweets of liberty, unwilling to fawn 
to their dictates and acknowledge them our 
lords, they used fire, starvation, and the sword, 
to bring us to submission. Having no other 
recourse, our people were at last compelled to 
resort to the stores of our enemies for the 
necessaries of life. 

As we have said, such was the condition of 
things on the arrival of our new Governor. He 
appeared among us about the lst of September, 
and was hailed as our deliverer. 
lamented Major Hoyt, who had known Geary 
exico, and in California, 
assured us that we might hope for justice and 
Geary’s course at Leavenworth 
City, and the assurances of Mr. Adams, his 
confidential friend and adviser, together with 


The much- 


and rest, led us to 
believe he would be our friend. All, at least, 
were willing to trust him, to act with him, and 
Nor was this confidence in 
his friendship shaken by his Inaugural and 
Proclamation, which was issued on the 11th, 
copies of which were brought down to Lawrence 
the same evening by Mr. Adams, and read to 
We therefore determined to take 
no.offensive steps without his sanction. 
At daybreak, on the morning of the 12th of 
September, Governor Geary, at the head of 400 
United States troops, rode up to the fort on 
Capitol Hill, near Lawrence, and asked who 
had command of the place. Captain Bickerton 
answered: “I have the honor to command here 
The Governor then advanced, 
saying, “I am Governor Geary, of Kansas; I 
have come to prevent the effusion of blood. 
I have heard that a body of fifteen hundred 
men were marching on Lawrence, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the town.” 
asked if he knew that to be a fact, and replied 
that he had it “officially.” 
remarked, that “if there are no more than fif- 
teen hundred, they will go back faster than 
they came.” With an appearance of astonish- 
ment, the Governor asked, “ Don’t you expect 
to be governed by the Constitution ?” 
Bickerton respouded, that the Free State men 
had always been governed by it. “ Well,” said 
the Governor, “don’t your people sometimes 
burn houses and commit other depredations? ” 
“T should not wonder if, by this time, some 
have become so exasperated as to do so,” re- 
turned Captain Bickerton, adding, as he pointed 
to the brass cannon, “ Sacramento,” “I was at 
Franklin, and aided in the taking of that; I 
was also at Washington Creek, and at Titus’s 
Fcrt. We found Titus the evening before en- 
gaged in robbing houses and stealing horses, 
and, he might have coutinued, “making at- 
tempts upon the lives of our citizens.”| If the 
destruction of such dens of murderers and plun- 
derers is house-burning, then are the Free State 
men house-burners indeed.” 
said that he must see that the laws (Territorial) 
be obeyed. Bickerton replied, that the Free 
Statermen could not do so, so long as they be- 
lieved-Slavery to be an evil, for they could not 
even express sentiments in accordance with 
their belief, without exposing themselves to the 
After some further conver- 
sation about the “laws,” and their validity, the 
Governor inquired as to who were the constitu- 
ted authorities of Lawrence, and being answer- 
ed that there were no persons possessing that 
particular title, he offered to “treat” with Cap- 
tain Bickerton. The Captain, however, declined, 
and sent the Governor into town, where he was 
warmly welcomed by a large number of citizens 
and other Kansas settlers, who have taken 
refuge in the place, the Governor assuring them 
in a speech that he intended to drive all lawless 
bands out of the Territory, but for the present 
advised the Free State men to remain under 
arms for their own protection, and not disband 
until he should first have accomplished his part. 
While Lawrence was being visited by the 
Governor, a‘band of Southern marauders, under 
the lead of one Robertson, made a descent upon 
the town of Grasshopper Falls, and after plun- 
dering the same, set fire to it, burning a con- 
siderable amount of property. They then re- 
treated to Hickory Point, where they intended 
to remain fortified until called upon by the 
main body of the “ Law and Order” army, to 
aid in the “wiping out”’ of Lawrence. The 
day following, General Lane, who had not yet 
seen the Governor’s proclamation, with between 
50 and 190 men, happened to pass near Hicko- 
ry Point, and at the unanimous demand of the 
citizens under him, led them to an attack upon 
the fortified ruffians; but having no artillery, he 
found himself unable to dislodge them without 
reat loss, so withdrew, sending to Lawrence 
or re-enforcements. Lane’s messenger arrived 
at Lawrence on the evening of the 13th. Many 
wished to obey the summons at once—others 
were in a quandary, 
would soon join the forces before Lawrence, and 
must be whipped then, if not now. Which 
be taken? Mr. Adams, the 
frieng of the Governor, and who remained in 
town after the departure of Geary, privately 
advised many to go, and rw sanctioned 
the expedition, remarking that he 
himself, if he only had a horse! This decided 
the course of the people. They thought for 
once that they could defend their homes and 
friends with the approbation of high authority. 
A force of 120 was soon rais 
under the command of Col. 
mean time, Lane received the Governor’s Proc- 
lamation, so he withdrew from Hickory Point 
and afterward disbanded his men; but this di 
not deter Reryer from making an attack upon 
the fortified posftion, which he did, completely 
routing the enemy, killing one of th 
and wounding many others. Such, at least, is 
the charge against his men. On our return, 
we encamped five miles from the scene of ac- 
tion, where we were all taken prisoners that 
night by a detachment of United States dra- 
goons, under the command of Captain Wood. 
Qur forces numbered 101. 
made to the troops, After being deprived of 
our arms, a strong guard was placed around us. 
About this time, the guide, a 
by the name of Grayson, fearin 
ood might possibly arrest the other party 
also, as intimations were made to that effect, 
broke through the guard for the purpose of giv- 
ing them warning. He was hailed by the sen- 
at the same time crying 
—d d——n you!” At 
this the gentinel fired, but without effect. Gray- 
son returned it, the bali taking effect in the sen- 
Two other sentinels advanced 
and fired, one shot going through the heart of 
Grayson, killing him instantly. This is the only 
foundation for the story of a “great fight be- 
tween the Abolitionists and the Government 
troops,” so much circulated hy certain parties. 
The next day, we were marched to Lecomp- 
ton, where we were for the first week under 
guard of the Federal troops. We were then 
marched to the prison-house, where we now 
are, guarded by the Territorial militia, nine- 
tenths of whom are non-residents, and intend 
leaving the Territory so soon as the time of 
ree months’ enlistment under Geary is 
out. A number of other prisoners have been 
brought in since, charged with various offences. 
A number have escaped from this den of hor- 
ror, & few have been di ; - 
released this morning by the (jreat Deliverer. 
ight, eighty-seven 
ekory Point charge. 


Geary was then 


Captain Bickerton 


Captain 


The Governor 


Robertson's company 


would go 


ed, and marched 


Harvey. In the 


eir number, 


No resistance was 


nig | man 
that Captain 


» and one was 


having 


their starving families 
forcibly taken from those who were 
endeavoring to destroythem. Time and again, 
the Governor has said that no action should be 
a ae Hagen committed 

vious to the iasying of his Proclamation, vet 


Buffam ed through Lecompton under 6 
black flag the emblem of pirates, no one dar- 
ing to molest them. A large portion of our 
number have families depending upon our earn- 
ings for support, and outstanding crops of great 
Vales going to waste or suffering heavy loss. | 

4 of a subject | 


We come now, at last, to s h 
too immediate, too vital, to admit of our passing 
it unnoticed, yet too full of horror to dwell upon. | 
We allude to our treatment and condition since | 
our confinement here, any description of which | 
must come far short of the terrible reality. A | 
few of our guard will ever be remembered by | 
us with emotions of the deepest gratitude for | 
their kindness, but the greatest portion of them | 
are drunken, brawling demons, too vile and | 
wicked for portrayal. Times without number | 
have they hicatened to either shoot or stab us, 

and not unfrequently have they attempted to 

carry out their base and hellish threats. Sev- 

eral nights have the guard amused themselves, 

throughout their different watches, by cursing 

us, throwing stones at the house, breaking in 

glass, sash, &c. Two large cannon stand plant- 

ed but a few yards from our prison, and two 

nights has the match been swung several hours 

in the hands of the gunners, with orders to dis- 

charge both, heavily loaded with shot and slugs, 

upon us, in case our friends should come in 

sufficient force to avenge our wrongs. These, 

however, are only slight, compared with other 

insults and sufferings heaped upon us daily. 

Most of us are poorely clad, few have any bed- 

ding. Our prison is open and airy, yet small, 

and, without, surrounded with unearthly filth; 

within, all is crawling with vermin—all—every- 

thing—mixed with misery. When youths, we 

listened with doubt to the dark stories of the 

Jersey prison ships, and the black hole of Cal- 

cutta, never dreaming that we should at last be 

a sad, actual part of their counterpart! More 

than once have we prophesied to one another, 

that all would not leave this charnel-house alive. 

Our assertions have been verified. Several have 

been dangerously sick, one has died. His name 

was Wm. Bowles, and formerly from St. Charles, 

Mo. He labored with us nobly for our God- 

given rights, and it was with feelings of unut- 

terable sorrow that we parted with him. After 

an illness of two days, he left his sufferings this 

morning at 1 o’clock. Before his death, we 

requested the officers of the guard to have him 

removed to a place of quiet. We talked and 

became tired, yet nothing was done. Last night, 

all the physicians in town were sent for, and 

each refused to come. Dr. John P. Wood, who 

is also Judge of Probate and Committal Justice, 

could not come, “ because he was sick ;” yet he 

was seen that evening, as well as the following 

morning, doing hard labor. Others had reasons, 

we know not what. Dr. Brooks was sent for 

five times, but, as he was at a card-table, play- 

ing poker, he swore he “would not leave the 

game to save every G—d d—d Abolitionist in 

the Territory.” Many thanks, however, are due 

to Mr. Caldwell—a Bro-Slavery man, and Mar- 

shal of the town of Lecompton—for the kind aid 

he gave us. 

The Governor paid us a visit yesterday morn- 
ing, which is the third since our incarceration. 
We showed him young Bowles, and told him 
we feared this was the beginning of an epidem- 
ic which would prove fatal to not afew. We 
showed him our scanty clothing. He said that 
the Grand Jury, which was in session all last 
week, would probably finish its business by 
night; that all against whom no bills were 
found would be immediately released ; and that, 
although he was going away, and should be ab- 
sent several days, yet he should leave orders 
that all those retained should be provided with 
every comfort that could be procured. But the 
Grand Jury has not ended its examination, and 
none can tell when it will. Sickness and death 
of the most horrid forms are in our midst; the 
scrapings of Pandemonium surround us; we 
can see nothing left us but an appeal to the last 
tribunal, with God as our judge, and our jury 
the great American people. We are willing to 
suffer, if necessary, for the cause of Liberty and 
of Kansas; but is it necessary? Will you an- 
swer to God, and let us hear your decision? 

Note.—Of course, every prisoner whose name 
is here attached is not personally knowing to 
every-individual statement ; but every statement 
here made is known by many of us to be com- 
posed of actual facts, and all are satisfied of 
their truth. To the name of each subscriber is 
attached his former residence: 


ILLINOIS. 
Thomas Hankins, Dover. 
Aaron D. Ray, Linden. 
Thos. Leeson, Rock Island. 
J.G. Ketcham, Bloomington. 
G.N. Neff, Bloomington. 
Absalom V. Vickers, Bath. 
J. W. Jordan, Ogle County. 
A.S Gates, Hamilton. 
J. W. White, Farm Ridge. 
‘Thomas J. Aliff, Cariisle. 
Gilbert Tower, Goodall. 

OHIO. 

J. H. Kagi, Bristolville. T. W. Porterfield, an old sol- 
S. Voglesong Hanoverton. _dier under Jackson, aged 72. 
H.H. Easter, IslandCounty. William L. Ware, Eaton. 
E. R. Fally, Mount Gilead, C. A. Sexton, Wellington, 
Thos. Bowers, Chillicothe. Edw’d Cottingham, Eaton. 
Josiah G. Fuller, Oberlin. 


Giles Smith, Delaware. 

J.'T. Yunker, Warsaw. Albert F. Bercard, Kirtland. 
A. J, Payne, Cleveland. 

JONVA. 
Jacob Fisher, Jeffersor Co. ‘O. Langworthy, Grinnell. 
Resolved Fuller, Wisvotta, Oliver C. Lewis, Davenport. 
E. A. Jacobs, Oskaloosa. D.H. Montague, Davenport. 
G. A. Eberhart, Muscatine. 


INDIANA, 
A. G. Patrick, Greencastle. J. Sinex, Richmond. 
ohn Lawrie, White County. John Ritchie, fxankin. 
Samuel Dolman, Grant Co. Henry Hoover, Huntingdon. 
Wm. Updegraff, fulton Co. N. Griffith, Hancock Co, 
Wa. G. Porter, Brookston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
C. L. Preston, Worcester. E. D. Lyman, Southampton. 
L. D. Coleman, Southampt’n. John Lugtue, Springfield. 
Henry Hurd, Lowell. Stafford J. Pratt, Sean, 
Art. W. Dale, Fitchburg. H. York, West Brookfield, 
A.C. Soley, Worcester, A. H. Parker, Clinton. 
‘ NEW YORK. 
T. J. Dickinson, Newburgh. H.N. Bent, New York. 
C. J. Auchinvole, Buffalo. ' C. C. Hyde, Hornellsville. 
H. N. Dunlap, Buffalo. A. Cutter, Monroe County. 
J.J. Howell, New Hartford. J. R White, Morrisania. 
Jared Carter, Saratoga. G. H. Powers, Oneida Co. 
: RHODE ISLAND. 
E. D. Whipple, Providence, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
T.P. Brown, Allegheny Co, Wm. Kerr, Cannonsburg. 
Geo. R. Pinney, Rockdale. J.B. Haines, Philadelphia. 
Joseph J. Boyer, Coatsville. Milton Kinzle, Lebanon. 
MISSOURI. 
Thos. Varner, Buchanan Co. M. J, Mitchell, Liberty. 
David Patrick, Lexington. Jas. H. York, Buchanan Co. 
N.G.C. Beyman,CooperCo. Joseph Hicks, Platte Co. 
WISCONSIN. 
C.S, Gleason, Albany. 
R. D. Nicbols, Kosknong. 
Walter Florentine, Rock Co. 
MICHIGAN. 
Samuel Stewart, Detroit. “© Roswell Hutchins, Troy. 
John W. Stoné, Detroit, . ; 


Isaac Gray, Chicago. 

Geo. Smith, Winnebago Co. 
William H. Gill, Elizabeth. 
Adam Rauer, Schuyler Co. 
William Cline, Peoria. 
James Coujey, Half Day. 

P. Stevens, Bloow ingdale. 
4A. M. Humphrey, Bristal. 
C. Hay, Oswego. 

Jesse F, Pyle, Schuyler Co. 


E, Jenkins, Spring Prairie. 
William Butler, Sauk Co. 


MAINE. 
EK. B. Swift, Brunswick. C. H. Calkins, Hainsville. 
Thos. Bickerton, Portland. 
VERMONT. 
O.M. Marsh, Woodstock. John L. King, Brattleboro’, 
CONNECTICUT 
Alonzo Crawford, Union . 





FOREIGN NEWS BY THE ASIA. 
Date, Liverpool, October 18. 


Gloomy Financial Prospects— Bank of Eng- 
land Adopting Further Restrictions—Bank 
of France Threatens to Suspend—The Lon- 
don Times Hoaxed—Austrians Evacuating 
the Principalities—Spanish Constitution of 
1845 Revoked— Monetary Crisis in Sweden. 
The directors of the Bank of England have 

adopted further restrictive measures, and now 

altogether refuse to make advances on Govern- 
ment securities, “aeagan FY bills only excepted. 

Congols haye fallen to 914. 

Detailed news of the change in the Spanish 
Ministry has not come to hand, further than an 
official announcement that no political crisis 
has occurred, and that the change of Ministers 
was from purely personal motives on the part 
of the Queen, 

A despatch says that, in consequence of a 
pressing note frem France, the Austrian evac- 
uation of the Principalities has commenced. 

A decree of the Queen of Spain revokes the 
Constitution of 1845, and re-establishes the an- 
cient regime. 

A letter from Tangier says that the Emperor 
of Morocco has authorized his minister to nego- 
tiate a treaty of commerce with England. 
Among other important items, this treaty will 
abolish monopolies, 

At the halfyearly meeting of the Eastern 
Steam Navigation Company, some information 
as to the progress of the mammoth ship Great 
Eastern was submitted to the shareholders. It 
‘is expected the ship will be launched about the 
middle of April next. 


Some wag has imposed on the London Times 

& most extraordinary hoax, on the subject of 
railway sortie 8 ome States. The 
signs hi ‘An Hye-witness,” and, al- 
thongh his story is densely patent, its sub- 
stance is, that, travelling recently in the cars 
between Macon and Augusta, Georgia, two 
young men, A. and B., fell in love with two 
young ladies; had a difficulty on the subject; 
C, propos=d they should fight it out; whereupon, 
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| Circassia, and has taken from them eight hun- 










f the slain C,; 


ahead, and reached Macon, O, K. This story 
is going the rounds. 

he Emperor of Russia has conferred the 
Order of Knighthood of St. Alexander Newsky, 
on Baron Humboldt, 

Austria refuses to pay the dues levied for the 
maintenance of the lighthouse at the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube, on the plea that she was 
not consulted respecting its establishment. 

A telegraphic despatch from Constantinople, 


has gained two victories over the Russians in 


dred prisoners and twenty-one guns. 

Various reports have been in circulation, to 
the effect that the Bank of France would cer- 
tainly suspend specie payments, but these ru- 
mors seera to have less foundation than they 
have hitherto had. 

Rumors are rife of an intended strike for 
higher wages, by some classes of the workmen 
of Paris. Plasterers, wharf-laborers, and others, 
are spoken of as likely to stop work. 

The Irish census tables, just published, re- 
port that, in one year, there were 21,770 deaths 
from starvation! The editor of the Medical 
Times, commenting upon this appalling state- 
ment, says : 

“The figure must be far short of the truth. 
The harfowing details given in the body of the 
report leave no doubt that multitudes perished 
by the wayside, and in the cheerless Irish hovel, 
whom neither policemen nor coroner’s inquest 
ever took note of.” 

The exchange of notes on the Austrian occu- 
pation of the Principalities of the Danube, and 
on the question of the future of those provinces, 
still divides attention with the Neapolitan quar- 
rel and the crisis in Spain. Meantime, the 
French Government presses speak loudly 
against the Austrian occupation and policy, 

Respecting the “ag Fm difficulty, there is 
nothing really new. There existed an impres- 
sion that the note of England and France would 
be communicated to the King of Naples on 
Wednesday, the 15th, and, failing an immediate 
and favorable repiy, the Ambassadors would be 
withdrawn, and the fleets proceed not to, but 
towards, Naples. The Vienna papers, which 
pretend to possess accurate information con- 
cerning this affair, repeat that the difficulty is 
in a fair way of settlement, and that, though 
the embassies have most probably already left 
Naples, the British fleet ‘2 which some ships 
have alreafly left Ajaccio) will only proceed to 
Malta, and it is yet doubtful whether the French 
squadron will sail at all. A lengthy circular, 
pe ee by the Neapolitan Government to 
the Powers of Europe, (of which we had ad- 
vices by the last mail,) is again spoken of. In 
this circular, the King of Naples justifies his 
attitude. 

It is now generally believed that, in conse- 
quence of the growing importance of the ques- 
tions to be discussed, the Congress of Paris, 
about to re-assemble, will consist of the first 
plenipotentiaries, as before, and not of the 
second, as was proposed. The proposition to 
refer the Neapolitan question to the Congress, 
emanated from Austria. Rumor states, that 
on the first day of meeting, Count Walewski, 
in the name of the French Government, will ad- 
vocate the admission of Naples. A discussion 
will then be invited, as to whether the Congress 
will step beyond the Eastern question, for 
which it was first assembled, to take up the 
Holstein, Neufchatel, Montenegrin, Greek, and 
other questions, and whether the King of Na- 
ples shall be represented. 

Notwithstanding the increasing difficulties, 
arising from the unfavorable position of the 
money market, holdérs of cotton exhibit undi- 
minished confidence. 

A fair consumptive demand had been exhib- 
ited for wheat, at slightly under the rates of 
last week. Flour continued nearly as dear, and 
good qualities met ready sale. Indian corn 
had attracted more attention, and was quoted 
6d. @ 1s. dearer. The weather had been un- 
settled, and the ground was in an unfavorable 
condition for seed. Red wheat 9s. 3d. @ 9s. 4d. ; 
white 10s. 3d. @ 10s. 6d. per 70 lbs.; western 





canal flour 30 (@ 33s.; Philadelphia and Balti- 
more 33 @ 34s.; extra Ohio 30s. @ 37s. 6d. 
per barrel; mixed and yellow corn 33s. 6d. @ 
34s.; white 35 to 35s. 6d. per 480 lbs. 

Beef and pork continued dull. Bacon steady 
in retail. Lard nominal at 75s. Tallow Gd. 
dearer, for all descriptions, 

France.—Count Walewski, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, has sent a circular to the French 
diplomatic agents at foreign Courts, in answer 
to that of Russia of September 2d. According 
to what has been heard of this new document, 
the French Government repels the reproaches of 
Prince Gortschakoff, and adduces arguments to 
prove he was in error in stating that the con- 
duct of France and England in the Naples af- 
fair is contrary to treaty and to the public right 
of Europe. in the Berlin Bourse Gazette it ig 
sisted that Count de Morny hag read the note 
to Prince Gortschakoff, and that i+ ¢ 


sonakolt, 18 full of 
pacific protestations. @"" moreover contains the 


assurance that the action of France towards 
svaples will be of @ purely diplomatic char- 
acter, P 

. Spain.—The appointment of the new Span- 
ish Ministry under Narvaez, as already reported 
by telegraph, is confirmed, and, in addition, Sr. 
Arguelles is appointed Director General of the 
Colonies, 

Further telegraphs from Madrid, dated even- 
ing of Wednesday, the 15th, announce that the 
desamortisement of the church property is sus- 
pended, and all sales now pending are annulled. 
The Concordat is re-established in full force and 
vigor, and all ordinances, provisions, and regu- 
lations, to the contrary are annulled. The Gov- 
ernors of Corunna, Ouidad Real, Ponte Vedra, 
Alicante, Toledo, and Cordova, are dismissed. 

Gen. Narvaez has just assaulted Senor Guel y 
Rente, the husband of the Infanta Josefa. Nar- 
vaez met him at the house of Gen. Aleson, the 
Oaptain General of the Philippine Islands, and 
on ascertaining who he was, he cried out, in 
presence of the lady of the house and several 
visitors: “ Ah! you rascal! you coward! elear 
out! You lied respecting me in the Cortes. 
Take this! and this! and this!”—suiting the 
action to the word, and striking him repeatedly. 
Guel did not return the blovs, but merely tried 
to avoid them, calling out—“For Heaven's sake, 
Duke, what do you mean?” The persons pres- 
ent interfered, and put an end to the affair, 
Guel subsequently sent him a challenge to fight 
him with small swords, which Narvaez accept- 
ed. The Queen, hearing of it, sent for Narvaez, 
and forbade him to fight. Guel has been order- 
ed to retire immediately to San Sebastian, where 
his wife resides. 

The London Séar of the 16th says ; 

“ The present dictator, Narvaes, and his co- 
adjutor, the Queen Dowager, as well as O’Don- 
neil, have been always recognised as friends of 
the French interest; but the elevation of Nar- 
vaez to power cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than an answer to the interference of Louis Na- 
poleon.” 

Prussia.—The opening of the Conference of 
the Prussian Protestant Church is fixed for 
November 3d. The meeting will be held in the 
Royal Castle at Berlin, with M. von Raumer, 
as royal commissioner, presiding. The object 
of the meeting is to decide on propositions to 
be referred to another Conference composed 
of ecclesiastics and laymen, with the intention 
of reorganizing the Evangelical Church of 
Prussia. 

Turkey.—Constantinople dates are to the 6th 
instant. A ministerial crisis was expected, 
and Redschid Pasha was looked upon as the 
fature vizier. A firman had been published, 
touching the “national representation in the 
Principalities,” but it makes no mention of 
the union of Moldavia and Wallachia. The 
Porte has invited the ambassadors to 4 meeting, 
preparatory to the convocation of the Divan, 
on the subject of the reorganigation of the 
Principalities, 


Mr. Marcy’s Finger es at Work am the 
Geotiventele a 


From'the Correspondence of the London Times, 
THE STADE DUES—SCANDINAVIA. 
Harsures, October 11, 
The Stade, like the Sound dues, will, it ap- 
pears, get their first blow from the United 
States 6f North America. Their Consul, Mr. 
Ames, who arrived here in the beginning of the 
year, collected particulars of that exaction from 
publications and ons versed in these mat- 
ters, and wrote a about it to his 
ment. In answer to that communication, he 
was instructed to get an: official account on the 
subject from the authorities of partis He 
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iracy, through their Minister at Ber 
i Hanover should not desist, send a n 
or two to protect their merchant 
are sailing up the Elbe. ; 

It is astonishing that Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and other nations, whose shipping is 
oF ile United States, aaetier whe Bos) 
o 8 
ed against black mail being levied on their 
subjects, Talk of Riff pirates—why, this pil- | 
ferage on the river Elbe amounts sometimes in 
one day to more than the Riffs have taken du- 
ring this century. But they are not connected 
with ie 9 families, like Governments who have 
succeeded the sea kings in Europe. 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Quebec, Nov. 3.—The steamer Canadian, 
from Liverpool, arrived at this port this morn- 
ing, with dates from Liverpool to the 21st ult. 

THE MARKETS. 

Liverpool, Oct. 21.—Cotton.—Richardson & 
Spence’s circular states that the sales on Satur- 
day amounted to 15,000 bales, of which specu- 
lators took 3,000. The news from America by 
the Canada, which arrived on the 19:h, caused 
an advance in all qualities to the extent of 
3-16. The market was active, with a large 
speculative inquiry. 

Flour was quiet at the following quotations : 
Baltimore and Philadelphia 32s, 6d. @ 33s. 6d.; 
Ohio 35s, 6d.@ 37s. 6d. Corn was steady at 
35s. @ 35s. 6d. for white, and 32s. 6d. @ 34s. 
for yellow and mixed. Oats were buoyant. 

Provisions. — Pork was dull; Bacon con- 
tinued steady ; Lard was very dull; Tallow had 
advanced Is. 

England.—It is reported that Lord Palmers- 
ton was preparing a new reform bill, Lord 
Russell threatens a similar measure. 

England and France have suspended diplo- 
matic relations with Naples. No hostilities have 
yet taken place. 

Miscellaneous.—The statement that France 
had summoned Austria to evacute the pria- 
cipalities has not been credited. 

The Cologne Gazette says that all the Powers 
excepting the United States have assented to 
an original protocol respecting the sound dues 
question. 

A ministerial crisis and financial difficulties 
exist at Constantinople. 

The ministerial crisis in Denmark has result- 
ed in the re-installation of the old Ministry. 

The commercial affairs of France are as- 
suming a more favorable aspect. 

Persia solicits the mediation of France in 
her difficulties with England. 


FURTHER FOREIGN NEWS BY THE CANA- 
DIAN. 





Quebec, Nov. 3.—Letters by the Canadian, 
dated Wednesday, report cotton a farthing 
higher since the Friday previous, viz: Middling 
Orleans 6; Mobile 6 13-16ths, and Uplands 
6% per tb. 

Indian corn had advanced six pence. Sugar 
was active and advancing. The money market 
was unchanged. 

The Paris Conference of Diplomatists of the 
several Powers re-assembles on the 16th. 

In Spain, Narvaez was replacing the present 
officials with old conservatives. 

In Naples, the authorities were redoubling 
their preparations for defence. 





FURTHER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, Nov. 3.—The steamer Vigo, from 
Havre, with dates to the 19th, has arrived here. 
Her advices from the continent are three days 
later than per steamer Asia. 

The Paris conference was to reassemble on 
the 15th instant. 

A German paper states that the King of Na- 
ples has urged the Cabinets of St. Petersburgh, 
Vienna, and Berlin, to. conclude, in favor of the 
integrity of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, a 
treaty analogous to that guarantying the integri- 
ty of the Ottoman Empire. 

The latest advices state that preparations 
for the defence of Naples are redoubled. No 
modification of the Ministry had taken place, 
and all were anxiously looking for the allied 
fleets. 

The French squadron was anchored in the 
road of Toulon, ready to depart. Four Sardin- 
ian ships were also in readiness. 

An English steamer arrived at Ajaccio on 
the 12th, with orders for Admiral Dands to sail 
on the 13th. Accordingly, two steam frigates 
put to sea next morning, and the remainder of 
the squadron sailed in the evening. 





THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
Halifax, Nov. 5.—The Cunard steamer Oan- 


RESULTS OF THE ELECTION. 
Mainé.—F or Fremont, by a majority larger 
than the Republican majority in October. 

New Hampshire—For Fremont, probabiy 
by from five to seven thousand majority. Fill- 
more’s vote counts only by hundreds. 

_ Massachusetts.—Boston gives Fremont 2,100 
plurality; the State, twenty or thirty thousand. 


Know Nothing and Straight Whig candidate. 

Rhode Island and Connecticut, for Fre- 
mont, by large pluralities. 

Vermont.—Overwhelmingly Fremont. 

New York.—The City gives an increased 
Republican vote, but Buchanan leads. The 
State, so far as hesrd from, gives large gains 
for the Republicans, and has gone, we presume, 
for Fremont. 

New Jersey.—Newell, Know Nothing and 
Republican candidate for Governor, elected ; 
but the State for Buchanan. 

Pennsylvania.—The returns indicate that 
the State has gone for Buchanan. Complete 
returns from Philadelphia show, for Buchan- 
an, 38,126; Union ticket, 19,670; Fillmore, 
12,353. 

Delaware.—Probably for Buchanan. 

Maryland.—The returns indicate that the 
State has gone for Fillmore. In Baltimore he 
gains largely. Dreadful riots prevailed through- 
out the day in the city; the aid of the Gov- 
ernor and the intervention of the military were 
declined by the Mayor, whose arrangements, 
however, totally failed to maintain order. Can- 
non and small arms were used freely ; lives 
were lost, and many persons wounded. 





LATEST. 


We go to press Thursday morning, without 
being able to announce positively the result ; 
but the strong probability is that Buchanan 
and Breckinridge are elected by the popular 
vote. 

The following table presents results pretty 


well ascertained : 
Buchanan. Fillmore. Fremont. 


Maine - - : 0 0 8 
New Hampshire - 0 0 5 
Maryland - : 0 8 0 
Virginia -_we 15 0 0 
Pennsylvania - 27 0 0 
Vermont - : 0 0 5 
Massachusetts - 0 0 13 
Rhode Island - 0 0 4 
Connecticut : 0 0 6 
New York - 0 0 35 
Delaware - - 3 0 0 
New Jersey - : 7 0 0 
Michigan - - 0 0 6 
Georgia - 10 0 0 
Ohio - . - 0 0 23 
South Carolina 8 0 0 
Mississippi SA 0 0 
Arkansas - 4 0 0 
Kentucky - 12 0 0 
Alabama - - 9 0 0 
Tennessee - 415; 0 0 
North Carolina 10 0 0 

124 8 99 


Of the other nine States, Florida, Texas, and 
Missouri, we presume, have gone for Buchanan, 
giving him 16 votes more—in all, 140 votes. 

The returns from Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Jowa, and Lonisiana, leave those States in 
doubt. We shall estimate Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin, with their nine votes, for Fremont, which 
will give him 108. Louisiana has probably 
thrown its vote for Buchanan, which will secure 
him 146; and that he has carried at least one of 
the three remaining States, Indiana, Illinois, or 
California, we can hardly doubt, If so, he is 
elected. 

Massachusetts.— Boston, Nov. 5.—The Legis- 
lature of this State stands as follows: Senate. 
39 Republicans, and one district to be heard 
from, House, 281 Republicans, and 14 of the 
Opposition party. Four towns to be heard 
from. This secures Mr. Sumner’s re-election. 

Boston, Nov. 5.—Returns from all but 70 
towns give Fremont 102,911; Buchanan, 
37,373; Fillmore, 18,944. The Republicans 
have the Legislature almoat unanimousiv 

i All the present memberg of Congress ied. 
soon my gan ‘and De Witt, who are 

‘New ey .yer and Dawes, Republicans. 





ada, from Liverpool on the 25th ultimo, arrived 
here thig forenoon. 

The news is meagre, the affaiy 
being the only matter of ir*- -s of Naples 
fleet is gomewhe= * .erest. The British 
Fyeneh 7 -.¢ in the Mediterranean. The 

-« eet remains at Toulon, ready for sea. 
The Czar is said to have advised Ferdinand to 
change his Ministry, and trust to the modera- 
tion of Napoleon as mediator. The Austrian 
Gazette says that Eagland demands of Naples 
a change of Ministry, the abolition of the pres- 
ent police system, and a general amnesty. The 
same paper states that France would be satia- 
fied with a general amnesty, and hopes that the 
speedy re-assembling of the Paris Conference 
has shaken the resistance said to come from 
England. 

Parliament has been further prorogued until 
the 15th of December. 

Jtaly.—The Duke of Tuscany, taking alarm 
at the demonstration against Naples, appears 
disposed to grant concessions to his people by 
reviving the Constitution of 1848. The Paris 
Constitutionnel asserts that the Austrians are 
about to withdraw from Rome, occupying only 
Ancona and Bologna. 





FROM KANSAS. 


St. Louis, November 3.—Advices from Kan- 
sas, to the 28th ult., state that a Convention to 
nominate a candidate for Delegate to Congress, 
met at Big Springs on that day. 

Nearly all the districts in the Territory were 
represented, and the Convention was presided 
over by Judge Schuyler. 

On the first ballot, Gov. Reeder received 108, 
and Mr. Barrott 71 votes. Reeder was then 
unanimously nominated. The Convention ap- 
pointed a committee, who reported that the elec- 
tion be held by circulating a protest against 
Whitfield’s election, and recommending Reeder 
to be the choice of the people of Kansas. 

A canvassing committee of five was appoint- 
ed, and resolutions were passed endorsing the 
political course of Mr. Reeder, and expressing 
a determination to continue zealously and act- 
ively to sustain Freedom in Kansas. 

Another resolution censuring Gov. Geary was 
indefinitely postponed. 

The prisoners are on trial at Lecompton. 

Geary is still in the southern part of the Ter- 
ritory, making arrests. 





Bank of the Republic, of Rhode Island. 

Providence, Oct. 31.—There was an error in 
the telegraph report of the statement of the Bank 
of the Republic. It said the deposits were less 
than $460,000; it should have been less than 
$400. The failure of the bank is attributed to 
the failure of Theodore Perry, of New York, 
the concern having loaned him on his own 
notes $100,000, The stockholders are liable 
for the circulation, and bill-holders should not 
sacrifice their bills. 


The Ohio River—Business at Benwood. 

Wheeling, Oct. 31.—The Ohio river is again 
receding, and no navigation can be expected 
feom the recent rise. ‘The water is now but 23 
inches deep, An average of seventy car loads 
of produce and merchandise is now daily trans- 
ferred at Benwood and Bellair, the railroad 
people being kept busy. 


Money in the Treasury. 

Washington, Oct. 31.—The total amoynt of 
money in the Treasury subject to draft is up- 
wards of nie of which there is in New 
York, $11,700,000; in Philadelphia, over 
$3,000,000; in San Francisco, $2,750,000; in 
Boston, $3,000,000; and in Charlotte, N. C., 
$1,750,000. ve 


Canadian Grand Trunk Railway. 


Toronto, Oct. 31. —The Grand Trunk Rail- 


i ti from Quebec to Stratf 
he teaina assed from Toronto to Montreal in 


_ xork.—The footing up of returns, as far 
as received, though many of them are simply plu- 
ralities, is as follows: Fremont, 138,076; Bu- 
chanan, 112,782; Fillmore, 73,173. Fremont’s 
plurality over Buchanan, 25,314. It will doubt- 
less be further increased. 

It is estimated that eighteen Republicans 
and twelve Democratic Congressmen have been 
chosen, with three doubtful. 

Matteson, Republican, is re-elected to Con- 
gress in Oneida; Burroughs, Republican, in 
Niagara, over Washington Hunt; Morgan, Re- 
publican, re-elected in Cayuga by an over- 
whelming majority ; Corning, Democrat, elect- 
ed in Albany. 

Michigan.—This State gives increased Re- 
publican majorities. Howard and Waldron, 
Republicans, are re-elected to Congress, and 
Leach, Republican, is elected, in place of Peck, 
Democrat. The Legislature is largely Repub- 
lican, which secures a United States Senator in 
place of Gen. Cass. 

Delaware.—The returns from this State are 
complete. Buchanan’s majority is 1,858. White- 
ley (Dem.) is elected to Congresa by 2,000 ma- 
jority. The Legislature is Democratic. 

South Carolina.—The Legislature of South 
Carolina yesterday elected electors, under in- 
structions to vote for Buchanan. 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, November 4, 1856. 


Flour, Howard Street - - - $6.87 0.00 
Flour, City Milla - - - - - 6.75 6.00 
Rye Flour - - - + - - - 3.00 4.75 
Corn Meal - - - + « = 3,00 3.50 
Wheat, white - - - - - - 1.57 1.62 
Wheat, red - - - - - - + 160 @ 1.56 
Corn, white- - - ---- 60 65 
Corn, yellow - - +--+ 65 66 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 15 87 
Rye, Virginia - - - - + - 176 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia- 39 42 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 00 00 
Clover Seed - - - - + = 6.75 7.00 
Timothy Seed- - - + + + 3.00 @ 3.60 
Hay, Timothy - - - - + 15.00 @20.00 
Hops- +--+ +--+ **°* 7 14 
Potatoes, Mercer - - - + + 1.75 2.00 
Bacon, Shoulders- - - + + 84 0 
Bacon, Sides - - + + * * 9 93 
Bacon, Hams - - - - - -_ iit 13 
Pork, Mess- - - - - + ~ 18.00 (@20.00 
Pork, Prime - - - - - + 18.00 @00.00 
Beef, Mess - - - - + + + 15.00 16.00 
Lard,inbarrele - -- +--+ BQO IM 
Lard,inkegs - ---:-*- 4 144 
Wool, Unwashed - - - + - 23 25 
Wool, Washed- - - - + + 32 35 
Wool, Pulled - - +--+ + 28 32 
Wool, Fleece, common: - - 29 32 
Wool, Fleece, fae - - - + 40 45 
Wool, Choice Merino - - - 40 45 
Butter, Western, in ki -- 414 15 
Butter, Roll - - - +--+ + 16 18 
Cheese - --+-*+*+*** 10 ll 
Coffee, Rio- - - - > - + 1G@ 00 
Coffee,Java --- +--+ 1 00 


KEW YORK MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, November 4, 1856. 
Flour, State brands - - - $6.15 (@ 6.65 





only fourteen hours, 
Western Navigation 





Pittsburgh, Oct. 2" The Ohio at i 
hag 21 i-* 1 Se 


‘ucaes water in its channel. The 
weather is wet and disagreeable, 





Burlingame re-elected, over Appleton, the | 


~ sey J 


Beil. =< oh 6 wie A BBO 9.50 
Lard,in barrels - - +... 13 13% 
Lard,inkegs - +--+... 00 00 
Butter, Western «- --.. 16 21 
Butter, State - - - +--+ 19 26 
Coffee, Rio - “7. © © «© «@ 8 10% 

. - * . ee . 9 11¢ 
Coffee,Java - +--+ + 4 14% 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - +--+ 46 00 
Wool, Pulled -~ - - - - - 33 @ 00 
Wool, Fleece;common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 36 52 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - - 31.50 (@00.00 
Lime, Rockland - - - - - LI6 0.00 
Lims,common - - - - - 80 00 





WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT?! 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of post- 
agé, to any who may order them, for 25 cents 
a copy. The work forms’a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power”—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class— Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free- 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 

American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President's Message, relating to Kansas. 

Editorial Comments on the same Message. 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
can Ass ciation of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi- 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon, D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis. 
souri. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings ; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis- 
cussion of the Republican movement. 





OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


From the Boston Daily Evening Traveller. 

To Dyspzrrics.—We would call the attention of those 
who are afflicted with this terrible complaint to a reme- 
dy, which, from the modest way its merits are set for- 
ward, might be overlooked by many. It affords great re- 
lief, and is, in almost every instance, a certain cure. We 
allude to the Oxygenated Bitters, sold by Messrs. Seth 
W. Fowle & Co., 138 Washington street. This is not 
heralded by a mass of unmeaning certificates, from per- 
sons unknown to the public; but a few, well-chosen tes- 
timonials, from members of Congress, and some of our 
first merchants and city officers, who have been cured by 
its use,and whose names are familiar to every Bostonian, 
are a sure evidence of its efficacy. For dyspepsia, de- 
bility, and weakness, it is a most excellent medicine. Tt 
may be had at any of the apothecary stores. 

SETH W. FOWLE & ©O., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agents everywhere. 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 


If you are afflicted with any complaint which requires 
& purgative medicine, try Ayer’s New Piils, They are 
worth trying —Concord Mercury, N. H. 











GODEY’S GREATEST EFFORT! 


STILL GREATER ATTRACTIONS 
Will be offered in 


GODEY’S LADY’S gooKk 
For 1857. 


This work has been the 
years. When an imitation 
failed. Itis 


The only Lady’s Brok published in America, - 
NEW FEATURES FOR 1867, 


How 4 dress with taste, Children’s clothes—how to 
ov" wud contrive Wem. Painting on glass. Putchwork: 
The dressmaker and the milliner. 





Stand? rd for twenty-seven 
ha? been attempted, it has 


the proficient. 

Fashions irom the establishment of the celebrated 
“ Brodie” will be in every number. 

Every-day actnalities—a new series of these illustrated 
articles will be given. 

Point, Brussels, and Venetian lace, of every variety. A 
specimen of the stitch to be used in each will be given. 
In addition to the above, 

One hundred pages of reading’ will be given monthly. 

Godey’s splendid engravings on steel. 

London, Paris, and Philadelphia fashions. 

Godey’s four-figured colored fashions. 

Embroidery patterns. Model cottages. Dress making, 
with diagrams to cut by. . 

Dress patterns. Infants’ and children’s dresses, with 
descriptions how to make them. All kind of crochet and 
netting work. 

The nurse and the nursery—very excellent articles 
upon these subjects will often be given. 





Godey’s Invaluable Receipts upon every Subject. 

Music—Three dollars’ worth is given every year. 

In the various numbers for 1857, will be found the new- 
est designs for Window Curtains, Broderie Anglaise, 
Slippers, Bonnets, Caps, Cloaks, Evening Dresses, Fancy 
Articles, Head Dresses, Hair Dressing, Robes de Cham- 
bre, Carriage Dresses, Brides’ Dresses, Wreaths, Mantil- 
las, Walking Dresses, Riding Habits, and Morning 
Dresses. Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Boys’ 
Dresses, Capes and Cloaks of Fur in season, Patterns for 
Needlework of all kinds, and Patterns to cat Dresses by, 
are given monthly. 

Crochet and netting work in Colors. Slippersin Colors. 
Drawing !essons for youth. 

Send in yoar orders soon, as we expect our list for 1957 
will reach 100,000 copies. The best plan of subscribing 
is to send your money direct te the Publisher. Those 
who send large amounts had better send drafts, but notes 
will answer if drafts cannot be procured. 

We think we can show how much cheaper it is to take 
the Lady’s Book at three dollars than any other maga- 
zine at two dollars. We will take a late number of both. 

The two dollar magazine contained 36 articles, the La- 
dy’s Book 62, 

The two dollar magazine contained 32 engravings, the 
Lady’s Book 56. 

The“two dollar magazine contained 64 pages, the La- 
dy’s Book 100. 

Twenty-four more engravings, twenty-six more arti- 
cles, and thirty six more pages—nearly double the quan- 
tity! The lowest club price of the two dollar magazine 
is $1.25; lowest club price of Lady’s Book $1.67—only 
forty-two cents difference in the price, which is three and 
a half cents on each numbe,, and for that sum (three and 
a half cents) you receive twenty six more articles, twen- 
ty-four more engravings, and thirty-six more pages, 
monthly—eerta’nly a very cheap three and a half cents 
worth! This view of the case hat: probably never before 
been presented, but it is a true statement, which any lady 
ean convince herself of by comparing the two magazines, 


Terms, Cash in Advance, 

One copy, on* year. $3; two copies, one year, $5; three 
copies, one year, $6. 

Five copies, one year, and an extrs copy to the person 
sending the club, making six copies, $10. 

Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies, one yeat, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 
i[> The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no 

matter how many are ordered. R 


SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES, 
Godvy’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Mapazi 

one yore. or $3.50. “hee censor 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazi 

eer, tee GLa. rper’s Magazine, both one 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper's Magazine. and Arihur’s 

Home Magazine, one year, $6.00 


Tae above is the only way we can club with Harper's 
Magazine. 


i> The mone 
the clubs. 

Subacribers in the British Provinces,?who send for 
clubs, must retait 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to 
pay the American postage to the lines. Address 


L. A. GODEY, 
113 Chestuut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y must all be cent at one time for any of 


514 





The most beautiful Weekly in the Union.—R. J. Reformer, 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A first-class Family Newspuper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Im- 
provement, and Progress, Designed to encourage a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness, Self-Reliance, and Activity, among 
the People ; to illustrate Life in all its phases, and to in- 
dicate the mode by which we may attain the highest de- 
gree of usefulness and happiness—a paper which ought 
to be read by every family in the land. Published week- 
ly, at $2 a year, or $1 for halfa year, by : 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 303 Broadway, New York. 

The Scientific American says: “It is of large size and 
faultless typography. Almost every branch of human 
knowledge is treated by able writers.” The Randolph 


Whig seys; “Life Illustrated is one of the purest, high- 


est-ton ublications printed in New York city.” 








Cambria ne says: “Beyend all peradventure, the 
neatest paper in the Union, and, te our mind, the 
the family eirele.” nz 
A new vol just ted. 
AZA ARN ~ D. 
Patent 

Boventh strort, oP ogee Caveats, Conyey- 

Furnishes Drawings, ayer 
PROCURES PATENTS, 


iness usually required to be trans- 
And attends pvees the Pateut Office, 
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Flour, State brands, extra ee 6.65 @ 7.95 
Flour, Western - - + - + 6.90 id 7.00 
Flour, Southern - - - - - 17.20 7.60 
Rye Flour - - - - - + + 3.00 @ 5.00 
Corn Meal - - - - - - - 3.60 @ 4.00 
Wheat, white - - - - - - 1.64 @ 170 
Wadgeebe Ss: Se Ue 
Corn, white - ee Se he oe } 5 
Comm, yellow - ----- 7% 16 
Rye Be Re Re Pa OO 86 88 
Oats . 7 . + + 7 « . ‘ 43 47 
Clover Seed =: + + 3 » * lion @12.00 
Seed: s+  . . 3.00 = 
a ee oe u 
7 
Bacon, Shoulders - were 0 
Bacon, Sides - - °° > S@ 9 
Pak Mens tt 200 21.26 
Pork, Prime - °° * * 1800 18. 


RED BY C. B. WARRING, A. My: 
Mo chatccpste, N.Y. Cotelogues gratis, | 446” 


Drawing in all its variety, useful to the beginner and” 
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THE BLESSINGS OF SLAVERY. hic toetolens 


From the Richthond (Va.) Enquirer October 15th, 1850 | him to 


edited by Williem F, Ritehe and Roget.A. Pryor—the 


diseussion of the subject of African Slavery. A 


great reaction has certainly commenced on the | sown the seeds 
whole subject of domestic Slavery'throughout | South, which had like to have 
Christendom. All admit that West India eman- | ripened into disunion, and civil, 
cipation has been worse than @ failure. Ithas | They have achieved m 
injured the moral, religious, and intellectual | e 
condition of the negro, and greatly diminished | forth 
the production of such necessaries of life as cof: | isms, but no sound fruit. They have unsettled 
fee, sugar, &, aly ewe and America men's minds, 
begin to attempt to a ®@ consequences | Where their doctrines il, th is no 
pes, civilized world of the total sled of | healthy eae ee 
negro slavery. The facts and data for the basis | of gs 
of such a calculation are abundant. The loss | licentiousness of th 
of the cotton, sugar, and rice crops, now pro- | established truths, no fixed faith in morals, 
law, religion, or Government. Free niggers, 
free women, free land, free love, and Fremont ; 
p rve | no private property, no marriage, no churches, 
one half the laboring whites. The very exist-| no religion, no law, and no Government, are 
ence of society, in # great part of Europe and | the spectral brood with which abolition would 
America, seems to depend on the continuance | furnish the new world which it attempts to in- 
augurate. 

This is @ hasty and most imperfect sketch of 
the exploits of abolition—mere su, 
which the reader may find useful in investiga- 
ting its past history and present purposes 

e world is getting sick o 
the signs of the times indicate that it will soon 
be repudiated and banished from society. 


duced by negro slavery, would of itself prostrate, 
in a great measure, every industrial interest in 
Christendom, break up commerce, and starve 


of this institution. Take away the products of 
negro slavery, and these societies would at once 
be disorganized and disbanded, and soon 
starve. 

The South could better dispense with negro 
Slavery as an economical and productive insti- 
tution, than the North or Western Europe. We 
might still prodace enough for home consump- 
tion of those products which maintain the trade, 
commerce, manufactures, and very lives of half 
of Christendom ; but we should havc no surplus 
fer exportation. 

Suppose it possible, that after many years 
white hireling labor should fully supply the 
place of our present slave labor, there is noth- 
ing to cheer the heart of the philanthropists in 


of the hot and malarious South. 

As the discussion advances, the North will 
perceive that the profits and the elevating social 
effects of Slavery are shared equally by the 


slave-owners and by those who trade with them. e 


The white laborers of England and the North, 
now employed in skillful mechanical and well- 
paid labor, must deseend to the toilsome, ill- 
paid drudgery of agricultural hirelings, in the 
absence of negro Slavery. They would no 
longer find employment in their present occu- 
pations, and would only be needed to do that 
work which negroes had ceased to do. The 
emancipation of the blacks is equivalent to the 
euslavement of whites. 

The cruelty of compelling white men to labor 
in the cotton, the sugar, and rice fields, is great- 
er than that of the African slave trade. Yet 
white men must so labor, after negro émanci- 
pation, or a great part of mankind must 


When the-North calms down a little, and se- 


for evil, of the existence and gradual extension 


prosperity and well-being. 


carried on by the most learned and philosophi- 


cal men, who are yet wholly unconscious of | 4d reparation for an affront upon the South, Powers in t 






apprentice trade, Now, th 





t . 
: ) man 
labor fourteen hours a 


lending Advocate of Mr. Buchanan inthe South signet tender wife and infant 


We are becoming every tae ae discon’ 
confident of the favare. The election of Mr. | left 
Buchanan we uow think certain. - | overthrow of 

That will afford us at least four years for the | and of all social and religious institu’ 
In our America, these abolitionists have 
of discord between North and 


| 


of the future, except n the 
l government, of all property. 


ultifarious and infinite 
ngle good. They have bro 
a multitude of hideous, unsubstantial 


vil, but not onesi 


men’s faith, men’s convictions. 


blic opinion to restrain licentiousness 
and the still greater 
pit. There are no 


for his feelings, for L 
any, but he has a family, he associates in your 
city with honorable men, he belongs to an Or- 
der whose influence it has been attempted to 
bring into this contest; he belongs, too, I am 
sorry to say, to a church standing upon a cor- 
ner, near to another corner, where he invited 
me to negotiate a hostile meeting; but if his 
God can forgive him, I can, and I forgive him! 





WHAT THE DEMOCRACY OF THE NORTH HAS 
DONE FOR SLAVERY, IN REPEALING THE 
MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


Fromi,the same paper, September 12, 1856. 

al of the Missouri restriction is vin- 
every consideration - sige er 

f whi doing the field labor} justice. But there are persons of such sordi 
pry ee rped we oy infpulaes and narrow vision, that they appre- 
ciate a measure of public policy in proportion 
only to its yield of visible, palpable, and digest- 
ible product. In the judgment of such indi- 
duals, the Kansas-Nebraska bill is worth 
thing as an act of atonement to the Consti- 
tution and reparation to the South. They re- 
spect it not at all for the great principles which 

it enuncictes and inco’ 
the Government. Insen 
results which constitute the aim of the highest 
and truest statesmanship, the gross appetites 
of these politicians reject the really precious 
advantages which the 
repeal of the Missouri restriction. Botts, for 
instance, appreciates the true value of that 
measure about as much as Heliogabulus would 
have relished the nectar and ambrosia of the 
Talk to him of vindicating 
the integrity of the Constitution, of restoring 
starve. the South to its past equality and dignity in the 
Union, and you simply — a contemptuous 

j i i i chuckle, with all your fine phrases. 

riously investigates the influences, for good or Luckily oe she etifaction oF the confate 
of negro Slavery, on the North, they will find | tion of such individuals as Mr. John Minor 
those inf saatined good, all promotive of their | Botts, the Kansas-Nebraska act is not destitute 
of immediate visible worl, ~ meaege ¥ - 
i i he interests of the South. repeal of the 
er aon, ep wcnesare vena bg Ph Missouri math ty besides foe rch ewe the contemplates intervention by the Western 


tes in the policy of 
le to the finer moral 


Olympian repast. 


™. he 


: The Dayton Daily Empire contains the fol- 
wing portions of a speech delivered by Hon, 


| Lewis D, Campbell, from the balcony of the 
St, Philip’s Hotel, on the occasion of his re- 
‘election by nineteen majority. It will be re- 
membered that notice had been served 6n him 
that his seat in Congress will be contested : 


“T see carried in your procession to-night a 
ney, upon which is painted in large 


figures, 19! Yes, 19 majority—glorious 19! 
I had rather be elected by 19 majority than 
19,000. 


“T have received no notice of contest, but I 


dare them to it. I told you, when I came home 

from Washington, that the whole power of this 

corrupt Administration and the whole power 

of the South were to be used to carry this dis- 

trict; and if there is to be a contest, I will ex- 

— the whole conspiracy, from the President 
own: 


-—all the frauds and rascalities, all the 


hundreds and thousands of pipe-laid votes. 


“T will go to Washington with my commis- 


sion as safely lodged in my pocket, as a certain 
candidate had a certificate that he was, and 
certain affidavit that he was not, a member of 
a certain Order. 


“T will spare my opponept, not out of respect 
if 2 PPaoa’e “think he has got 


“T will go to the Thirty-fifth Congress—I 


will meet there the men who repealed the Mis- 
souri Compromise—I will look into their snaky 
eyes—I will stare them in the face—and I will 
shake in their teeth my commission with the 
broad seal of Ohio as a Representative from the 
Third district, endorsed NineTEEN majority ! 


“T will do the voting for the people of this 


district, and I will do it well, too! I will do 
the speaking for the people of this district, and 
I will do that well,too! And if anybody dares 
infringe upon wy constitutional right, and at- 
tempts to grorent me from talking and voting 
upon the 

do some fighting, too! I will not say how I 
will do it, but, like the Quaker, I will pull off 
my coat, and co my endeavor! 


lavery question as I please, I will 


“ Well, let my opponent and his friends come 


to Washington to contest my election. I will 
go*there with my commission signed by your 
Governor, and I will take my seat upon the 
floor of the House of Representatives, while my 
opponent will be compelled to occupy a cold 
seat outside in the Rotunda. He may possibly, 
against the rules of the House, squeeze himeelf 
into the lobby, but I will-occupy the seat, and 
do the talking and voting. I may possibly, as 
his friends who accompany him will be my 
constituents, treat them to some oysters! But, 
as for my opponent, I would—yes, I would pre- 
sent him with a Congressional knife,” ‘ 





From the New York Evening Post. 


NAPLES AND THE GREAT POWERS IN 1821 


AND 1856. 


The circular despatch upon the subject of 


e affairs of Naples, addressed, on 


: “39 : -|the 2d of September last, from Moscow, by 
what they are doing. The socialists and com- | OPENS THE Feperat. DOMAIN TO THE FREE EX 2 ’ ow, 
eam, Guateusing free society, have gone | PANSION AND DEVELOPMENT OF Necro Sua- | Prince Gortschakoff, to the representatives of 


very far to justify slave society. They age busi- | V&RY. 


ly engaged in Europe and America, ransack- 
ing, sifting, exposing the past history and 


iti i ” The | tion, in its protection of the rights of the South , 0, fi ; 
shearers Rag, Fac indeed, the powers of the common Government have supported with us the principles to which 


astounding amount of poverty, ignorance, and 


Russia at foreign Courts, and published in our 
It is manifest, from the history of the country | issue of the 14th instant, contains the following 
during the last twenty years, that the Constitu- | significant passage : 


“The farsceau of those who, for long years, 


. ech th tax to Heb after a| are perverted from their beneficent purpose, Europe owes more than a quarter of a century 
time, go far (0 reconeile-all farr minds wo negro | and are emplojed as the active agencies of | of pence, no longer exists in its aucient integ- 


Slavery. For, if such be the condition of a great oppression and spoliation against the slave- 
part of the laboring whites, what would be the holding States. we 
condition of negroes exposed to the same hard- | security but its own capabilities of defence. 


ships and temptations? 


he South, then, has no other 


si 

y this, we understand that the combination 
of the Powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
It is essential to the protection of its rights | which styled itself the Holy Alliance, but which 


‘ ginko F ste: : in fact, a secret and aggressive league of 
he South must push the discussion in the | that it should maintain a power in the Govern- | was, 1n and ager ague 
Bx. teams tt “on eB acre Expose, compare, | ment, equivalent, at least, to a negative on’ op- three absolute Sovereigns against the liberties 


and weigh, the actual evils of the two systems, pressive, iniquitous, and unconstitutional legis- 


as ascertained from history and statistics. By 
this means, all men will be certain to think bet- 


of mankind, has been broken up. The prepon- 
derance of power, owing to the events of the 
The Abolitionists have ever had control of a | last few years, has been shifted from Hastern 


ter of negro Slavery than they have heretofore | ™ajority of the popular vote. They now hold te Western Europe. The pendulam which 


done. Most men will see, that if liberty without | indisputable ascendency 
property has done so little for the whites, it | Tesentatives. In the Senate, even, the South is 
would be an unmitigated curse to the negroes, | in @ minority of one State; though fortunately 
This mode of calling for facts instead of ab- | ® conservative sentiment is still supreme in 
stractions is new to the South, and already con- | that branch of the Federal Legislatare. The 
fuses, staggers, and bewilders the Abolitionists. | day is not distant, however, when the sixteen 
Yet it is the only fair and satisfactory way of free States will be represented in the Senate b 
the political associates of Wilson and Seward, 


handling the subject. 


in the House of Rep- regulates the cumbrous clock-work of the system 
of European States, vibrates no longer between 
Vienna and St. Petersburgh, but between Paris 
and London. A new alliance—that between 
the Western Powers—has taken the place of 
the old one, which was dissolved by reason of 
the refasal of Austria to unite with Russia in 
the Eastern war, and the consequent alienation 


We must continue to insist that they shall and when Congress wil! be under the absolute of these two Powers. This new Alliance, from 


rove, at least, the good effects of European | sway of Abolitionism. — 
<emeniines, Snel they ask us to try Go ex- | to the Executive, bat with a scarcely stronger 
periment of liberating three millions and a half | b 
of negroes. el ¢ 
postponed only for a single term; unless, 
meanwhile, the South recovers its power in the 
Confederacy, and establishes a counterpoise to 
the ascendency of Abolitionism. 
This, then, is the only salvation 
to recover a self-protecting power in the Senate. 
For, if left to its own impulse, Abolitionism 
will descend upon Slavery with increasing force 
and fury of attack, and will ultimately subju- 
gate the South, or expel it from the Union. 
How can the South possess itself of this self- 
protecting power? How recover its ascenden- 
cy in the Senate? Oregon, Washington, Min- 
nesota, and Nebraska, all free States in embryo, 
will counterbalance the accession to the South 
the division of Texas, even though the 
rth should observe its obligation under the 
Utah and New Mexico 
will in all probability send four Anti-Slavery 
votes into the Senate. So much on one side. 
The only present chance of accession to the 
strength of the South is the admission of 
Kansas into the Union with a Pro-Sla 





THE OURSES OF FREEDOM. 
From the same paper, October 23, 1856. 


From the days of Wilberforece to those of 
Garrison, abolition has impressed itself on 
modern civilization and to a greater or less ex- 
tent has directed and controlled human prog- 
ress. It is time to look around and calculate 
what of good and what of evil it has effected ; 
time to test its worth by the experience of its 
operations, its fruits, and its prospects. 

Its first great and aoninay praiseworthy 
object and achievement was the abolition of 
the African slave trade in Europe and Ameri- 
ca. It was wonderfully successful, in procu- 
ring laws to punish this trade as piracy, in ta- 
king it out of the hands of honest, law-abiding 
men, who carried it on under the regulations 
of law, and with an approach to humanity. 
The law required them to fit out their slavers 
so as to secure some degree of comfort to the 
captured Africans, and self-interest induced 
them to heed the law, and preserve the lives 
and health of their slaves, in order to swell the 
profits of their trade. But, despite the laws 

rohibiting the traffic, the trade continued to 
Be carried on as actively as ever. Jt was 

merely transferred from the hands of honest 
men, to those of dishonest, reckless, cruel and 
anprincipled men. The penalty of death for 
the prosecution of the trade induced the fitting 
out of slavers, with little attention to provision 
or comfort, in order to escape suspicion and 
detection, and occasioned the most cruel, hasty, 
and reckless mode of conducting the trade. 
Wilberforce and his compeers found the slave 
trade in the hands of selfish, rapacious, and 
unfeeling men. They transferred it to the 
hands of wicked, unprincipled, cruel, human 
monsters. They found it an inhuman trade, 
and made it a diabolical one. It was, however, 
a natural operation, that has proceeded, ateadi- 
ly and with trifling interruptions, from the days 
of Joseph and his brethren to the preseut hour. 
Had they been wise, prudent, and practical 
men, sound philosophers and statesmen, they 
would have thrown more of legal regulation 
around this trade, not have* attempted to “ ex- 
pel nature” by arresting it. 
This was the firat great exploit of “ rose- 
water philanthropy.” It preached a visionary 
and impracticable humanity, aud forged chains, 
and {begat crime, and groans, and ‘ears, and 
blood. 
its next darling object was to emancipate 
the slaves of America. In this, also, it was 
wonderfully successful. It stirred up servile 
insurrection in St. Domingo, occasicned the 
massacre of thousands of the whites, and of 
tens of thousands of the blacks, yet it achieved 
the liberation of the negroes. Gradually, this 
once most fruitful island: in’ the West Indies 
has, under negro administration, become bar- 
ren, and the liberated negroes idle, wandering 
pagans and savages. They have los’ much in 
losing their masters; and the civilized world 
more in the sugar, coffee, and other crops, 
which they produced when governed liy those 


masters. 

England followed suit to France, with like 
results. Now, most of the negroes of the West 
Indies are liberated—have ceased to work, and 
become savages. So, also, in Mexico and 
throughout South America, except Brazil, the 
slaves have been emancipate d their late 
owners are im i and degraded. In 





the mean time, the demand for tropical. fruits, 






and the peculiar products rapid- 
ly.i in Europe. § and cu“ee and 
ape 5 ee 





became, 
‘with the poor, necessities of life, But the num- 
ber of the poor whites was increasing, and their 


The South may turn 


Fremont may not be 


ope of protection. ; 
ected ; but the triumph of his party will be 


treaty of annexation. 


that Territory will assume the sovereignty 
of a State, and in all probability will adopt 
the institutions of the South. Then the South 
will recover its equality in the Senate, and will 
otection of its rights. 
directing the policy of 
the Government to the end of Slavery Propa- 
gandism, (which the South desires only for the 
purposes of self-defence,) it will be fully equal 
to the defeat of measures of Free Soil aggres- 
With Kansas to back it in the Senate, 
the South can compel the fulfilment of the 
Texas treaty, by resisting the admission of 
other free States. With Kansas to back it in 
the Senate, the South can stay the march of 
Abolitionism, and maintain its own rights and 
independence for an indefinite period. 
But Kansas would have been a 
the Missouri restriction had not been 
and instead of augmenting the 
South, would have recruited the ranks of Abo- 
litionism. Besides, then, the positive advan- 
tage of an accession of strength which the 
South gains under the operation of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act, we must consider the evils 
averted as well as the wrongs redregged y 
measure, if we would appreciate the full value 
of its service to Slavery. In the one contin- Lp 

gency, the hopes.of the patriot are flattered by | tion showed no disposition to disturb the peace 
of neighboring States by revolutionary propa- 
ndism. There was no occasion or excuse, 


be competent to the 
Though incapable o' 


the prospect of 9 sectional equilibrium, and a 
consequent continuance of the Union. In the 
other, he traces a rapid succession of fearful 
effects, from the aggrandizement of the Anti- 
é ultimate subjugation of 
or disruption of the Confed: 
In this connection we need searcely advert 
to that other vital consideration, that with 
Kansas as a slave State, 


covered, 
frontier of Nebraska 
and that thus the institution will be secure 
Srom external attack, and impregnable in its 
e contrary, should Kan- 


shall be with those I have loy 
we od eaten amen! 
~ Col. James Ward, a soldier 


present appearances, is likely to exercise the 
same supremacy in the Councils of Europe as 
that enjoyed by its predecessor. The latter 


made the first public demonstration of its au- 


thority and policy by an armed intervention in 
the affairs of Naples in 1821. The new Alli- 


ance seems disposed to follow its example, 


while the intervention of 1821 was made in 
behalf of the Sovereign, and against his subjects, 


the Sovereign, and in behalf of his subjects. It 
present by ti owers of Europe towards 


the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with the atti- 
tude assumed by them towards the same Gov- 


vention of that year. 
The Spaniards took the lead in the revolu- 
1820, Their example was speedily followed 


resistance had been strengthened by the tyran- 
ny and corruption of the Government of Ferdi- 


Parliament assembled at the capitel, composed 


ment 


erefore, for foreign intervention. 


ee oI 


70 Sicilies was invited to attend. 














with this remarkable difference, however, that 


the intervention of 1856 is to be made against 


is aoc omy a to semper the policy pursued at 
6 great 


ernment in 1821. Let us first, however, take 
a glance at the events which led to the inter- 


tionary movements that convulsed Europe in 


by the Neapolitans, among whom the spirit of 


nand, the grandfather of the present King. 
The insurrection first broke out among the 
Constitution. In .two years, at the farthest, | soldiers, at Nola, on the 2d of July. Then 
came the defection of the garrison of Avellino. 
On the 9th of July, General William Pepe 
marched into the city of Naples, at the head of 
twenty thousand insurgents. The King had 
already resigned his authority into the hands 
of his son, the Duke of Calabria, who had sol- 
emnly promulgated the Spanish Constitution, 
reserving only such alterations as the Parlia- 
ment, about to be convened, should see fit to 
adopt. The King himself took the oath of 
obedience to this Constitution. The Ministers 
and other officers of Government were dismiss- 
ed, and their places filled by leaders of the con- 
stitutional party. General Pepe became com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, A provisional 
untae, consisting of fifteen persons, was estab- 
ished, whose office it was to direct and control 
the Government. On the first of October, a 


of ninety-eight members—-seventy-four from 
Naples, and twenty-four from Sicily. This 
Parliament promptly set about the work of re- 
forming abuses and ameliorating the condition 
of the people. Thus the revolution was ac- 
complished with but little bloodshed, and with- 
the | out violence to the King or his family. - It was 
amply justified by the abuses and misgovern- 

dhe rovoked it. The new administra- 


But the members of the Holy Alliance thought 
To Austria especially, who makes 

the security of her Italian possessions a pretext 
for exercising a sort of protectorate over the 
entire peninsula, the change of Government 
in Naples was particularly obnoxious, The 
Cabinet of Vienna refused to receive or to recog- 
nise the Ambassador of the new Administra- 
tion. In October, the Sovereigns of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, assembled in Congress, 
with their Plenipotentiaries, at Troppau, a town 
of Austrian Silesia, for the purpose of delibera- 
ting upon the course to be pursued towards 
aples. Prince Metternich of Austria, and 
of Russia, were the guiaing spirits 
these negotiations. The conelngions to 
which they came were set forth in a circular 
note, addressed by the Cabinets of Russia, Aus- 
@, and Prussia, to their several missions, 
date December 6, 1820. They made 
known their resolution to convene another Con- 
without delay, which the King of the 

ey ex- 


pressed their determination not to recognise 


“ — , however, Ba Europe —— 
29ih ultimo.” tenor of this note, that they had made up their 
mg ef . : 
Seah Me ea 'S ¢ Ha. ‘ 


ie ee 





H OF LEWIS D, CAMPBELL, OF OHIO— | ties, and to reinstate King Ferdinand on his 
MAJORITY—MAKING THE BEST | thro 


ne, as an absolute despot. 


Karly in Ja 1821, the Congress re-as- » 
sembed at bach, in Carniola. King Fer- 
ny 


was present. The tone of dictatorial 


authority assumed towards him by the sover- 
igns of the a is sufficiently appa- 

rent from the fol 

fort Gazette, of February 19, 1821: 


wing extract from the Frank- 


“The sovereigns d in effect, to, his 


Majesty, their firm determination not to allow 
the continuance of a system which had been 
forced upon the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies by 
a faction without a name and without authority, 
and by means the most criminal—a system 
incompatible with the security of the neighbor- 
ing States, and with the preservation of the 
peace of Euro 


” 
To be oo nal the following extract from 


the manifesto of the Holy Alliance, issued at 
the breaking up of the Gcngrece of taibach 


“Useful or necessary changes in legislation 


and in the administration of ought only 
to emanate from the free will, the jasameort 
and well-weighed conviction of those whom God 
has rendered responsible for power. All that 
deviates from this line, necessarily leads to dis- 
order, commotions, and evils, far more insuffer- 
able than those which they L pretend to remedy. 
Penetrated with this etern é 

eigns have not hesitated to proclaim it with 
frankness and vigor; they have declared, that 
in respecting the rights and independence of 
all legitimate power, they regard as legally null, 
and as disavowed by the principles: which con- 
stitute the public right of Europe, all pretended 
reforins operated by revolt and open hostility.” 


trath, the Sover- 


Thus the fundamental principles of Govern- 


ment and of International Law were expound- 
ed by the three Sovereigns of the Holy Alli- 
ance—the three Sovereigns who, to use the 
words of Sir James McIntosh, “took upon 
themselves the lordship paramount of the whole 
of Europe—who treated monarchs as their vas- 
sals, and nations as their slaves.” We see it 
here asserted as an eternal truth, that not only 
the authority to govern, but the initiative in all 
reforms, belongs exclusively to kings, by divine 
right. To Austria was left the task of carrying 
this doctrine into practice; and an army of 
eighty thousand Austrians traversed the Papal 
territories, subdued the Neapolitans, and re- 
stored the despotism of the Bourbons. 


Let us now pass over the interval of thirty-five 


years, from 1821 to 1856, and contrast the 
principles and policy of the Holy Alliance, as 
set forth in the above extracts, with the views 
and motives by which the Western Powers are 
prompted in their conduct towards Naples, and 
which are set forth in the remarks made by the 
Karl of Clarendon, at the conferences held at 
Paris last spring. We extract the following 
from the protocol, for the sitting of April 8. 
Lord Clarendon, after al'uding to the remarks 
of Count Walewski, continued as follows: 


“He is of opinion that it must doubtless be 


admitted in principle, that no Governmeni has 
the right to interfere in the intern’. affairs of 
other States, but he considers there are cases in 
which the exception to this rule becomes equal- 
ly aright and a duty. The Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment seems to him to have conferred this 
right, and to have imposed this duty upon Eu- 
rope; and, as the Governments represented in 
the Congress are all equally desirous to support 
the monarchical principle and to repel the revo- 
lution, it is a duty to lift up the voice against a 
system which keeps up revolutionary ferment 
among the masses, instead of seeking to mod- 
erate it. We do not wish, he says, that peace 
should be disturbed, and there is no peace with- 


out justice; we ought then to make known to 
the King of Naples the wish of the Congress 
for the amelioration of his system of govern- 
ment—a wish which cannot remain without ef- 
fect—and require of him an amnesty in favor 
of the persons who haye been ine 

who are imprisoned without trial for political 
offences.” 


emned or 


We observe here the same tone of authority 


as that formerly assumed by the Holy Alliance. 
The right of iatervention is insisted on by way 
of exception. In some respects, however, the 
Western Powers have departed very materially 
from the precedent before them. t 

upon themselves to sit in judgment upon the 
Sovereigns of foreign States, as well as their 
—— 


hey take it 


he parallel which we have drawn is equally 


— to the conduct of those Powers who 
re 


used to participate in the intervention in the 


affairs of Naples, to England and France in 
1821, and Russia, Prussia, and perhaps we may 
include Austria, in 1856. 


The ambassadors of England and France 


were present at the Congress of Troppau and 
Laibach, but they took no part in the negotia- 
tions. They were simply spectators. The Holy 
Alliance had everything its own way. After 
the Congress of Troppau, Lord Castlereagh, 
the English Minister for Foreign Affairs, issued 
& circular despatch to the British Missions, 
bearing date be 

stated that the British Government had de- 
clined becoming a party to the proposed meas- 
— of intervention, and then continued as fol 
ows : 


anuary 19, 1821, in which he 


“The system of measures proposed, if to be 


reciprocaily acted upon, would be in direct re- 
pugnance to the fundamental laws of this coun- 
try. But even if this decisive objection did not 
exist, the British Government would, neverths- 
less, regard the principles on which these meas- 
ures rest, to be such as could not be safely ad- 
mitted as a system of international law. They 
are of opinion that their adoption would inevi- 
tably sanction, and, in the hands of less benefi- 
cent monarchs, might hereafter lead to a much 
more frequ ont and extensive interference in the 
internal transactions of States, than they are 
persuaded is intended by the august parties 
from whom they proceed, or can pe reconciled 
either with the general interest, or with the ef- 
ficient authority and dignity of independent 
sovereigns. They do not regard the alliance 
as entitled, under existing treaties, to assume 
in their character as allies any such general 
powers, nor do they conceive that such extra- 
ordinary powers could be assumed, in virtue of 
any freeh diplomatic transaction among the 
allied Courts, without their either attributing to 
themselves a supremacy incompatible with the 
rights of other States, or, if to be acquired 
through the special accession of such States, 
without introducing a federative system in Ku- 
rope, not only unwieldy and ineffectual to its 
object, but leading to many most serious in- 
conveniences,” 


All this, when stripped of the diplomatic ver- 


biage by which it is befogged, amounts simply 
to @ protest against the intervention in Naples 
by the Holly Alliance. France in those days 
porno the same policy that Austria does now. 


he equivocated and temporized, and soyght to 


coneiliate. The part played by England in 1821 
is now played by Russia. In word she protests, 
though in deed there is no doubt that she will 
passively acquiesce. Like England at that time, 
she invokes the principle of non-intervention as 
the ground of her remonstrange, 

e present the following extract from the 
circular despatch of Prince Gortschakoff, (al- 
ready quoted at the beginning of this article,) 
as the extract counterpart, mutatis mutandis, 
of the sentiments expressed in the extract from 
the despatch of Lord Castlereagh ; 

“The King of Naples is the object of a pres- 
sure, not bevause his Majesty may have trans- 
greased any one of the engagements imposed 
on him by treaties with foreign Courts, but be- 
cause, in the exercise of his incon 
of sovereignty, he governs his 
thinks proper. 

“We can understand that, in consequence of 
a friendly predisposition, one Government might 
offer to another advice inspired by kind interest, 
and that this advice might even assume the 
character of exhortation; but we think that that 
is the extreme limit, at which it ought to atop. 
Less than ever is it now permitted in Euro 
forget that sovereigns are equals among them- 
selves; and that it is not extent of territory, but 
the sanctity of the rights of each, which regulates 
the relations which exist between them. 
wish to obtain from the King of Napies conces- 
sions ag to the internal régime of his States py 
threatening demonstrations, 18 to wish to gov- 
ern in his place, and to proclaim the right of 
the strong over the weak.” 4 


To this we add the opening fernereph of a 


rrgpat grucle in the Austrian 
eek. 
for the future.” 


“divine rage,” and certainly th 
more complimentary than “diabolical,” or 
“satanic,” though, perhaps, when accurately 
analyzed, it woul {is Soups to 

from the same meaning. Every phase of hu- 
man nature which was a departure from the 
strict control of reason, partook, in classical 
theology, as it does now in Oriental, of the na- 
ture of inspiration. Man is the rational being, 
so called; when he comes out of the rational 
pees he may be either more or less than man 


testable rights 
subjects as he 


to 


To 


e expedition of the Western Powers ja 
contradiction to the principles of interna- 
so frequently to by diplo- 

ives a severe blow to the security 


“THE NATIONAL ERA: WASHINGTON, D. C, NOVEMBER 6, 1856. 


It seems that some slight verbal inaccura-, 
the Platform adopted at 
ladelphia, as it appears in some of the 
newspapers. We therefore republish 
-uine document, as it appeared in the ra on 
the 3d instant. The discrepancies are so slight 
as to escape observation, except when carefully 
compared with the true reading. 
there.is not a shade of difference in principle 
between the true and the erroneous reading. 
Still, it is highly proper that the genuine doc- 
| ument should be adhered to. 

“This Convention of Delegates, assembled in 
ursuance of @ call addressed to the people of 
e United States, without regard to past polit- 
ical differences or divisions, who are opposed 
to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise; to 
the policy of the present Administration; to the 
of Slavery into free Territory; in fa- 
vor of the admission of Kansas as a free State; 
of restoring the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the principles of Washington and Jef- 
ferson ; and for the purpose of presenting can- 
didates for the offices of President and Vice 






or Croats in 


camping a whole horde of Cossai is / 
fre Br, od for protecting thé net and un- ae have crept into 
bi elibera’ of that Ho an army | Philadel 

of Germans eran of 9 il J " 


We thus see that the argument for non-inter- 


vention He ke chee 2 same, whether x. 
comes from the upholders ression or 
P Oppressi 


of Freedom, whether it is found in 


the columns of the Austrian Gazette or in the 
eloquent effusions of the genius of Mackintosh, 





WHAT THE CIVILIZED WORLD SAYS OF U6, 


From tl.» London Times of October 11, 


There is classical authority ie] wing of 
epithet ir 


have not very far 


ut he is .ot man; he is either a god ora 


devil, and inaccurate minds are not exactly} 
able to say which. That was the “divine 
rage,” then, of Homer, who probably had a 
little of both meanings in his head when he 
used the word, Passion may be a good or bad 
inspiration, but it ig an inspiration, How dif- 
ferent, then, we are to observe next, are the 
forms of this condition of divinity or inspira- 
tion! There is nothing in which people differ 
more than in their ways of being angry. From 
its first entrance into the world to the present 
hour, rage has been Protean, assuming all 
forms and expressions. ‘The rage of the Titans 
and Centaurs, which produced a furious fling- 
ing of mountains and lashing of tails, was dif- 
ferent from the rage of an English gentleman 
in the moment of being cheated by a cabman, 
or being too late for the train, though both ex- 
hibit that vehemence of emotion which is in 
poetical language divine. Classical rage dif- 
fers from Oriental—Oriental differs from Eu- 
ropean. The old Norseman had his Beresark 
rage; what this was we do not exactly know; 
it has become extinct, like the Greek fire; we 
can only conjecture that it was no joke, for it 
was the sort of rage which made a man go 
into battle stripped to his sark, or shirt, under 
a Northern sky, and come out scatheless, 
whether from frost or foe. A fight in the Val- 
halla, when the Scandinavian divinities and 
heroes had had a glass too much, must have 
been very terrific, and very different from an 
Irish shillelagh row. Dante represents Nimrod 
in the Inferno, mouthing horribly and unin- 
telligibly in Nimrod language. A German has 
a different way of being in a passion from a 
Frenchman, a Frenchman from a Spaniard, a 
Spaniard from an Englishman. Their angers 
are characterintics of the different people, like 
their forms of salutation. There are as many 
different kinds of rage as there are of wine. 
The vintages «.f no two years are exactly alike. 
The tastes of beer are infinite. 
the Hydra, th» rage of Achilles, the rages of 
Xerxes and Alexander the Great, the rages of 
an Assyrian }imperor, a Roman Emperor, a 
Goth, a Spanish Inquisitor, a Norman Baron, 
@ Puritan hun‘ing a Cavalier, a Fiench Revo- 
lutionist, are different exhibitions, and different 
forms of one great emotion. 

If any one wishes to know what the rage of 
a Southern slave-owner is, he must read a letter 
in our columns to-day. 
The wars of Titans and Centaurs, of Goths, 
Vandals, Tartars, Turks, have produced their 
striking and appalling forms of the inspiration 
of rage; but we should be surprised if, taking 
all the features of the exhibition, any of them 
much surpassed the form portrayed in that let- 
ter. Here is indeed a specimen of humanity 
under this questionable kind of inspiration. 
Look at it; see if the Southernor of 
net a model for Front de Bosuf in Ivanhoe, or 
any picture of giant with his bearskin and club. 
It is the modern form of this picture. Every 
feature is modern, indeed, and we have to trans- 
late all along as we go through the details, bat 
we see the same fundamental exhibition. 
call it horrible, or revolting, or disgustifig, or 
any other such epithets, would feebly describe 
it, because you see that there is a wholeness 
about it, which can only be given in some'gen- 
eral word which has not yet been discovered— 
there is such a grotesque mixture of savage 
and low features, of the wild man and the gin- 
drinker, the desperado blackguard, bravo high- 
wayman, blackleg, and Thug, all mingled to- 
gether, in chaotic confusion. 
language of gods, and Dante the language of 
demons; but what language is it that we have 


here, which is neither the language of gods 
nor demons, nor men, but the slang of the ¥ 


it as his convenient pocket-god, who always 
does what he is asked todo! “ This here tool 
of mine, it is not the first time that it has seen 
a blue-belly. The sword, the lance and spear, 
the bow and arrow of ancient warfare, have all 


turn, and it is the centre of a poetical diction 
of its own, such as Homer or Ossian never 
dreamt of. 


ing; all that species of language which obtains 
its force by stopping short, and Jeaving a horri- 
ble unfilled void, which the imagination fills 


and accomplishment of the Southern revolver- 


of Lawrence ;” the “savage looks, horrible im- 
recations, and blasphemies ;” the “rifles, cut- 
asses, and bowie-knives;” besides, the revolver; 


with the calls to the bar-man—* Step up and 
liquor—you, sir—a heap finer, this stuff, than 
that rotgut ashore; the excitement of the “news- 
paper glips”—all this composes a picture, the 
exact like of which the world never saw before. 


may allow so singularly inappropriate a term,) 
as we have new combinations in the chemical, 


he has used these men as his tools, will t 


ican Senate-houge, 





seasoned electioneering in United 


tepreted, means “ Negro W rs,” which 





' bids fair to swallow up all the other is 


eisms of the day. 


“1, Resolve, That the maintenance of the 
rinciples promulgated in the Declaration 
ndependence, and embodied in the Feder. 
Constitution, are essential to the preservation 
of our Republican institutions; and that the 
Federal Constitution, the rights of the States, 
and the union of the States, shall be preserv 
“2. Resolved, That, with our Republican 
fathers, we hold it to be a self-evident truth 
that all men are endowed with the unalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ; and that the primary object and ulterior 
design of our Federal Government were to se- 
cure those rights to all persons within its ex- 
clusive jurisdiction; that as our Republican 
fathers, when they had abolished Slevery in all 


life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, it becomes our duty 
to maintain this provision of the Constitution 
against all attempts to violate it, to prevent the 
establishment of Slavery in the Territories of 
the United States by positive legislation pro- 
hibiting its existence therein. And we deny the 
authority of Congress, of a Territorial Legisla- 
ture, of any individual or association of individ- 
uals, to give legal existence to Slavery in any 
Territory of the United States, while the pres- 
ent Constitution shall be maintained.” 

“3. Resolved, That the Constitution confers 

power over the Terri- 
tates for their govern- 
ment, and that in the exercise of this power it 


our National Terri 
should be deprived 


upon Congress soverei 
tories of the United 





me 





WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT! 


Our readers will recollect that so great was 
e demand for our old series of Facts for the 
Pep that the surplus edition left of it, after 
e supply of regular subscribers, was soor ex- 
hausted. 


We have now to announce that, having on 
hand about 3,600 copies of the first volume of 
Facts for the People, (just closed,) we have 
had them stitched and bound in paper, and will 
send them, free of postage, to any who may or- 
der them, for 25 cents a copy. The work forms 
& neat volume of 192 pages. It contains— 
“A Decade of the Slave Power”—complete 
in ten chapters, 

Dangers of Slavery Extension— Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class — Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free- 
dcm—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 
American Polities—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W, Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. L'ale, on the 
President's Message, relating to Kansas. 
Editorial Comments on the same Message. 
History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 
Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi- 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis- 


ri. 
Besides all this, the volume presents a com- 


prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings ; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs, and of the slave cases that have arisen 
during the last twelve months, and a thorough 
discussion of the Republican movement, and 
the true policy of its supporters. 

In no other Publication, of the same size and 
cost, can be found so full a history of the Anti- 
Slavery movement, and so thorough a discus- 
sion of its great facts,as in this cheap and 
convenient volume. 





is both the right and the duty of Congress to 
prohibit in its Territories those twin relics of 
barbarism, Polygamy and Slavery. 

“4, Resolved, That while the Constitution 
of the United States was ordained and estab- 
lished by the people ia order to ‘form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
and secure the blessings of liberty,’ and con- 
tains ample provisions for the protection of the 
life, liberty, and property, of eve 
dearest constitutional rights of ‘the people of 
Kansas have been fraudulently and 
taken from them ; 

“Their Territory has been invaded by an 


The rage of 


“ Spurious and pretended Legislative, Judi- 
cial, and Executive officers have been set over 
them, by whose usurped authority, sustained 
by the military power of the Government, tyran- 
nical and unconstitutional laws have been en- 
acted and enforced ; 


est-tone 
Cambria Tribune says: “Beyend all peradventure, the 
neatest paper in the Union, and, to our mind, the best for 
the family circle.” 


It is, indeed, a picture. 
A new volume just commenced. 513 





The most beautiful Weekly in the Union.—R. I. Reformer 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A first-class Family Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Im- 
provement, and Progress. Designed to encourage a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness, Self-Reliance, and Activity, among 
the People ; to illustrate Life in ali its phases, and to in- 
dicate the mode by which we may attain the highest de- 
gree of usefulness and happiness—a paper which ought 
to be read by every family in the land. Published week- 
ly, at $2 a year, or $1 for halfa year, by 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


The Seientific American says: “It is of large size and 
fauliless typography. Almost every branch of human 
knowledge is treated by able writers.” The Randolph 
Whig 4 : re Life Illustrated is one of the purest, high- 

pu 


lications printed in New York city.” ‘The 





“ The rights of the people to keep and bear 
arms have been infringed 
“Test oaths of an extraordinary and enian- 
gling nature have been imposed, as a cendition 
of exercising the right of suffrage and holding 


auses is) =” The right of an accused person to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury has been 


’ 

“The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, has bee 
7s They have been deprived of life, liberty, 
and property, without due process of law ; 

“That the freedom of speech and of the press 
has been abridged ; 

“The right to choose their Representatives 
has been made of no effect ; 

“ Murders, robberies, and arsons, have been 
instigated and encouraged, and the offenders 
have been allowed to go unpunished ; 

“That all these things have been done with 
the knowledge, sanction, and procurement of the 
present Administration, and that for this high 
crime against the Constitution, the Union, and 
Humauity, we arraign that Administration, the 
President, his advisers, agents, supporters, apol- 
ogists, and accessories either before or after 
the facts, before the country and before the 
world ; and that it is our fixed purpose to bring 
the actual perpetrators of these atrocious out- 
rages, and their accomplices, to a sure and 
condign punishment hereafter. 

“5. Resolved, That Kansas should be imme- 
diately admitted as a State of the Union, with 


Pindar gives the 


, 
Y an- 
kee slave-driver? What a horrible grim lan- 
guage—if language it may be called—has 
gathered round his revolver; how he hugs his 
favorite weapon, addresses it with appalling 
endearment, personifies it, idolizes, and treats 


AZA ARNOLD. 


Patent Agent, 
Seventh street, opposite the Patent Office, 


Furnishes Drawings, Specifications, Caveats, Convey- 


ances, 
PROOCURSS PATENTS, 


And attends to all business usually required to be trans- 


acted with the Patent Oifice. 





* THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 
HE GREAT FAMILY WEEKLY PAPER, has now 
attained the extraordinary circuiation of one hundred 


and seventy thousand copies. ‘The LEDGER is devoted tu 
Polite Literature, Originul Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Es- 
says, Gossip, and Current News, and maintains a high 
moral tone. It is everywhere acknowledged to be ihe 
best Pais popes in the world! Hence its extraordinary 
and unheard- 

the LEDGER, employs the best talent in the country, and 
by so doing makes the best paper. Such writers as Fan- 
ny Fern, Sylvanus Cobb, jr., and Emerson Bennett, are 
permanently engaged on it, and will write for no other 
paper hereafier. Mrs. Sigourney also constantly writes 
for it; so do a host of other popular authors, including 
Alice Carey, Mrs. Vaughan, Mary Stanley Gibson, Clara 
Sydney, &c. The LEDGER is beautifully illustraied ev- 
ery week, having secured the services of the celebrated 
artist Thwaites, who designs only for the LEDGER and 
Harper’s Magazine. 

The NEW YORK LEDGER is printed on beautiful 
white paper, and is composed of eight pages, making the 
liandsomest weekly paper in the country. 

It is published every Saturday, and sold at all the news 
offices in every city and town, a: the low price of four 
cents. 

It is mailed to subscribers at two dollars per annum; 
two copies are sent for three dollars. Any person ob- 
taining eight subscribers, at $1.50 each, which is our low- 
est club rates, and sending us $12, will be entitled to one 
copy free. Address al! letters to 


ot popularity. Mr. Bonner, the proprietor of 


ROBERT BONNER, 


Publisher of New York Ledger, 
44 Ann sireet, New York. 


N. B. We employ no travelling agents. Specimen 
copies se7.t free. 513 





her present Free Constitution, as at once the 
most effectual way of securing to her citizens 
the enjoyment of the rights and privileges to 
which they are entitled, and of ending the civil 
strife now raging in her Territory. 

“6. Resolved, That the highwaymau’s plea 
that ‘might makes right,’ embodied in the Os- 
tend Circular, was in eve 
of American diplomacy, and would bring shame 
and dishonor upon any Government or people 
that gave it their sanction. 

“7, Resolved, That a railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean, by the most central and practical route, 
is imperatively demanded by the interests of 
the whole country, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’ ought to render immediate and effi- 
cient aid in its construction, and, as an auxilia- 
ry thereto, the immediate construction of an 
emigrant route on the line of the railroad. 

“8, Resolved, That appropriations by Con- 
gress for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
of a national character, required for the accom- 
modation and security o 
merce, are authorised by the Constitution, and 
justified by the obligation of Government to 
protect the lives and property of its citizens. 

“9, Resolved, That we invite the affiliation 
and oo-operation of the men of all parties, how- 
| ever differing from us in other respects, in aup- 
port of the principles herein declared; and, be- 
lieving that the spirit of our institutions as well 
aa the Constitution of our country guaranties 
liberty of conscience and 
among citizens, we o 


been the centres of poetical phraseology; the 
praises of the romantic weapons have been 
celebrated in their day; it is now the revolver’s 


The grim playfulness; the irony of blood ; respect unworthy 


the innuendo which is expressive by not express- 


with ashattered, brainless skull—this is the forte 


user. But he is at the same time able to mix sub- 
stance with shadow, and plain words with dark 
hints, as the image of the hated Northerner 
crosses his mind. “I’m the man to puta chunk 
of lead into his woolly head, right off—that’s 
what I'll do. I reckon I can raise the top off 
the head of ara one of you with this ’ere tool. 
I’m a mighty ceurious customer,I[ am. No 
Northern nigger-stealers here! I'll fix ’em up 
mighty smart, I will. I’m bound to bring down 
some one before I’ve done.” The “red flannel 
shirt; the “immense boots worn outside the 
trousers ;” the “ faces unwashed, unshaven, and 
still reeking with the dust and smoke and blood 


our existing com- 


the cards strewn along the payement—relics of 
the night's gambling; the rush to the bar; the 
more furious because they were already, most 
of them, “maddened with whisky ;” together 


uality of rights 
pairing their soourity.® all legislation im- 





DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 


CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by 


Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


Will effectually cure 
LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICH, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and 
all Diseases arising from a disordcred Liver or Stomach. 


HE Proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to 
this preparation, does so with a feeling of the utmom 


confidence in its virtues, and adaptatio.: to the diseases 
for which it is recommended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stooc 
the test of a ten years’ trial before the American people 
and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any simi” 
preparations extant. 

Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 96 Arch4treet, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Morcantown, Va., Aus#5t 4, 1855. 


Dear Siz: The sales of the Bitters arp«ncreasing, and 
what speaks volumes in their favor is, ®at all who have 
used them, speak highly of their efects. No medicine 
that I sell gives such general satis@ction, and the demand 
for it exceeds all precedent; avd, I assure you, it affords 
me pleasure to sell euch a reed 
longer scout at it, but are o*stpelled to acknowledge its 
intrinsic value, and the steater part of them have hac 
magnanimity sufficiently to lay aside their prejudices, anc 
prescribe it in their practice. 


'y. Our physicians ne 


Respectfully, yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 


Dr. C. M. Jaceaon. 


For sale by Storekeepers and Druggists in every tow: 
and village in the United States. 

Z. D. GILMAN, Washington, and JOHN L. KID 
WELL, Georgetown. D. C., Agents. 493 








PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL AP 
PARATUS 


ANUFACTURED BY C. B. WARRING, A. M. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Cntalogues gratis. 446 








Some answer is due to the friends and contributors of 
the Albany Manual Labor University, who inquire why 
I have withdrawn from my connection with that Institu- 
tion. Its abandonment of an important foundation prin- 
ciple (anti-sectarianism) is a rie reason. ‘ 


SupremaBer 29, 1556. 


above above 14 years of age, from Octo 
une 1, 1857. The site is hea 

ect exceedingly t tiful, th 
r 140 boarders and 200 students, aed che terms not ex- 
orbitant. The range of studies is extensive, the hers 
experienced and able, and every regqsonable effort is made 
to promote the physical, intellectual, and moral welfare 
of the scholars. Oircular will be sent to order, with 
particulars and references if desired. 


It is a new combination in the moral world, (if we 





Here is a specimen, then, of what human 
nature can come to, when it simply gives way 
to coarse and vindictive passion—a specimen 
of the rage and fury of a class whose pockets 


The greatest medical discovery of the age, is 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 


HEY don’t HELP complaints, but they ¢uRE them, 
One box has cured i 


TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 


IXTEEN miles northweat from Philadelphia, near 
Norristown, Pa., will be open for _—_ and boys 

er 1, 1956, till 
thful, the surrounding pros- 
e dati sufficient 





68 Lexington street, Baltimore, mq 
Opened by T. H. Stockton, Sormerly ka 
the Christian World, Bible Alliance, dy . 


the Bible itself, in Separate Volumes, or Convenien, Clo 


version, but in paragraph form; the chapters 


indi 





d by marginal figures, without breakin, 
nection of subjects; the paper and press work 

quality; the text in the most readable style, {o}) 
copious and complete index, and with or Without a» 
qualled students memorandum. 4, 
Gospel by Matthew is already out—a beautify) 16 
nearly 200 pages, wich glazed paper and leaded , 

Mark is nearly ready for the press, and the Other ' 
rapidly follow. They may be had in all variejia, oft 
ing, at prices to suit purchasers, and can readily * 


t oy 


Lrmprary. 

Tract Deparrmenr.—This is devoted to the Ph 
of a monthly series of Brsie TRacts—the firs: of 
ever issued, and confessedly the best tracts in ih. , 
No. 1 contains the SzRMON on THY Mount: No ® thes 
ComMaNDMENTS, with additional related and illustrari.,, 
sages; and No. 3, the CRLaERATION OF THE Law, a; % 
in the 119th Psalm, These tracts are so Arranged . 


the? 


parent and impressive then in any ordinary form 
are sold singly, at one cent; and in packages, % ; 
cents; 35 jor 25 cents; 50 for 35 cents: 


only half a cent an ounce 


neat, monthly paper, ended Tue Briere TMs, de 
to the promotion of all Bible interests, and particulgr 
the cause above represented. 

Whoever wishes further information of the origin, 
Times. The first number appeared in April. Back 
bers can yet be supplied, as some are sull on hand t 
reprint of more has been ordered. 

The Times is published at 25 cents for the Volume ; 


receipt of that sum. Also, 
Mr. Fremont’s 3d Expedition, in 1846-",; 
a geographical memoir upon Upper California. y 


edition ; addressed to the Senate of the United sy 
67 pages, with a map of Oregon and Upper Ca 














to the inch. Price $2. 


Niles’ (Hezekiah) Principles and Acts 0’, 
Revolution in America, very rare, and decide 
best book extant on that subjeet; published in § 
more, in 1822, by subscription only; royal *vo, ¢ 
columns, 503 very large and full pages and close jr 
$3, folded or $3.50 well bound in half morocco 


Niles’ Register, complete sets, 1811 to 184% 
76 vois., well half bound, at $200, or folded for stv 


also, odd volumes at the same rate 


Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates in (yw 


gress, from 1824 to 1837—29 vols., law sheep, S1WK 


Debates and Proceedings in the first Congr 


under the Constitution of the U. 8., 1789 to 179) 
Compiled by Joseph Gales, senior, law sheep $7.9 


Congressional Globe and Appendix from Dy 
3, 1833, to March 4, 1855, a complete set, 37 vols. Qu: 


to, half Russia binding, $150.00. 


Journals of the Old American Congress, frorf 
1774 to 1788—a complete set. 13 vols. Svo, boards, % 


Secret Journals of Ditto, for the same peri 


4 vols. 8vo, $16.00. 


Journals of the Senate of the U. S., from 17# 


to 1815, law sheep, 5 vols. (official reprint) $2 


7 . , 
Secret, or Executive Journal of Ditto, fr 


1789 to 1829, law sheep, 3 vols. $15.00 


Journals of the Senate of the U. 8., from lili : 


to 1565, at $1 a session. 


Journals of the House of Representatives of ti 


U. S., from 1789 to 1815, in 9 vols. (official repri: 


Ditto, Ditto, from 1815 to 1855, original edition, 


at $1 per session. 


Sparks’ Diplomatic Correspondence of the Rer a 


olution, 12 vols., sheep, $24. 


Waite’s American State Papers, 1789 to 
pers, 


12 vols., boards, $24. 


Journal of the Federal Convention of li 
which formed the Constitution of the U. 8., poor ie 


or good boards, $3.50. 


Secret Debates in that Convention, by Ysit'f 


Martin, sheep, $2.00. 


Elliott’s Debates in the several State (/" 
tions on the adoption of the Federal Constitu’””* 
sheep, $12.00. 


Public Lands Documents, embre“8 the ei 


operations in that depurtment ef o~ Lon eaey Li 
1789 10 1834, in Slarge folio vo* PUD!'s 1 of 
Green, under directions of the s*"'e of the U. 5,» 
Russia, $75.00 P my 
Navy Department Docrments, from 1: 


‘ ~ ‘ Sik ) 
1995, in 1 large folio vol /¥4!f Russia, $15.0 


General Post Office Documents, from 17" 


1823, folio, half Rugé, $10.00. 


American Archives, compiled by Peter fori 


vols. 2 to 9, foljA half Russia, $125.00. 


Slade (Hon/W.) Vermont State Paps," Bie 


half boards, $3.00 ae 
Mexican WarZocuments, complete sets,0 1 
folded, $15.06 fe ! 
Emory’s (4t. Col.) Military Reconnoisssn 
New M-kico and California, Svo, cloth, 416 pasts 
31 pla¥s, $1.50. ot oll 
Johx Quincy Adams on the Negotiatwi® 


cnent, Svo, boards, $2; and, generally, most o tt 
gressional Doeuments and other worke that have i 
onblished by order or under the patronage o! a $ . 
rom 1774 ta 1856; allof which will be sent er 
Sree, t any part of the United States. Also, af") 
extensive assortment of American History, Bios" 
Travels, Voyages, Poetry, Miscellaneous Vous 

Periodicale, &c., ia complete sets and odd yorum 


— 





©. B. HUTCHINSON’S 
ATENTED BARREL MACHINERY, uneqh | 
with which staves and heads for 1.000 flour be 


fraction less than three cents # barrel. For paruce® 
or the purehase of rights, apply to 


B. MILBURN, Washington, D. C, 
Proprietor for Virginia, Arkansas, ¢ alee 
diana, Illinois, Missour, Wisconsin, Mc 

506 and all the Territories. 





BRITISH PERIODICALS: 
Early Copies Secured. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, qu 0 
4 publish the following British Periodieals, viz: 
1. The London Quarterly, (Consorvative. 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Ww nig) ureb.) 
3. The North British Review, (Oevoral ; 
tmingier Review, (Lverm 
£ td heverns Edinburgh Le oy) 
‘ pritic te of Buropean 6 wil 
“1 present critica ynusually interesung during 
Somtbecoing year. They will occupy ® middle grou! 
tween the hastily- 
Tome af tbe future historian, written * ye 8 
est and excitement of the great political 
have passed away. 
aeloer ausiteek, for the only end pen 
i + of current events; and, as such, ©) 
ae eet erail-established literary, scientific, an¢ wer 


written nows items, cru 


fter the living” 


. 
lligible sit" 
, in al? ” 





SAMUEL AARON, Principal 


504 Norristown, Pa. 





are threatened by a philanthropical movement. 
The Southern planter will doubtless disown the 
portrait, and say that he has no more in com. 
mon with it than a candidate for an English 
county or borough, in former times, had with 
the brutal in ¢errorem exhibitions which took 
place at elections then. He will say this; and 
doubtless there is many a Southern planter 
lounging in his pleasure-grounds, and looking 
not very unlike, in outside, te an English coyn- 
try gentleman, who will express quite as much 
disgust at these scenes aswe do. Still,such dem- 
onstrations as these must be allowed to affect-a 
cause. They are plain indications of the spirit 
and temper of a party, though the coarsest 
indications of it. The Southern planter, after 


sb: bgmeel 
Three boxes haye cured the worst cases of Scrofula. 
‘o boxes have cured Erysipelas. 
ne box always cures the Jaundice. 
hree boxes are sure to cleanse the system from Boils— 
often less than one does it. 


Two boxes have completely cured the worst of Users 


8. 
Sisict seldom fail to cure the Piles, 
cures the Headeche, arising from a foul 


ear doses one 

body. They shou 

more oF less atiticted w. 
As a gentle physic they have no equal. 
One box cures deran 
Half a box cures a cold. ‘ 
They purify the blood, and thus strike at the foundation 


As a dinner pill there is not their equal in the world. 
They are purely vegetable, and can do no harm, but do 


Trepared by Berd. G AVER: Lowell, Masrarhuvetn 


levery worm from the 
ildren, who are always 


haps, to throw off all reapausibility'for theix’ 
But he tnust not Mi allentne to do this. And, 
beside, these ezhibitions are, after all, only 
one step in advance of his own personal beha- 
viour 10 society, and the late scene in the Amer- 





cents @ year an 


FLOUR MILL WANTED. . 
LooMingr ae Se seat of 


t : 
pepe abe a fortune, nding up this wheat? I 


N UNEQUALLED SITE for a 
flour could be rolled into the cars, with- 


Buunpers o¥ 4 Faswen JourNnAL. — The snuum. 
MM. CAMPBELL, 
Bloomi: 


mill, . 
Paris Patrie, having been reading some high- out drayage, saving hi 


plied free of postage, by 





NEW VOLUME® 
OF THER 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMBLY, 


b North British, Westminster, and Lon- 
rey ogo rlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
mence omnes British for May, 1855 
Com with North Britis ay, ; 
and the other Reviews and Blackwood for 
July, 1855. 


OF $ RIPTION. —Any one Review 01 
ee ee ye. Blackwood and one Re- 


view, or any two Reviews, $5. The four Reviews and 
Blackwood, $10. j ; 

Pp (which should be paid quarterly in advance) 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Office 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
fourteen cents a year on cach Review, and twenty-tou? 


ackwood. Address 


L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
5A Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York 


IL Please mention the above in your next notices. 
also, suggest that the present is a favorable time for new 
“er kai wee Yobl b di h copies of their 

jitors wi ige by sending sue 
jon ag as contain notices, etc., of the reprints, quad those 


to Blackwood’s Magazine, New York. 
Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity sup- 


_ ‘BAYLOR & MAURY. 





: papers, 
and — paper printed. . Louis i 
ferman i in whi _— a THE FREE MEN OF THE 


st Office, Frederick, Mary’ 

















‘TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


ETTER’S BOOT-CRIMPING MACHINE, patented 
F March 4, 1856, 4 


lies a want long felt among boot 


su 
makers It crimps easily, expedition effeemally. and 
x | without injury to the finest leather. It dha bowed Oye 


ad; ite letes the act of erj thout the use of 
, pee and oot 


er. As ordere 


Low, name A gare ge eee a 
Bape teceat rates 


street, above 


cal ter, we urge them upon the consideral 
reading public. 


ments are now permanently ™ 7 


recel iw early sheets from the British 


i i ign copies. Although ; 
ang tng 3 openy part, we shall! continue = is 
the Periodicals at the same low rates as heretol™ |» 

For any one of the four Reviews, per ennui 
For any tveo of the four Reviews - - = 
For any three of the four Reviews- > * |} 
For all four ofthe Reviews - - * ~ «3 

For Blackwood’s Magazine - - ~ ~ .J 

For Blackwood and three Reviews - ¥ 

For Blackwood and the #ur Reviews - wat 

Payments tq ye in all cases 18 Mg 
woy current ig the State where iseued wil! 
at par. 
CLUBBING. , , 

A discount of tweuty-five per cent. from ; 
ces will be allowed clabe ordering, ‘direct frome 

Co.. four or more copies of any one or more - we 
works. Thus: four copies of lnckwoot, oF oe 
view, will be sent to one address for $9; i" «0 ol 
the four Reviews and Black wood for $30; 2°" 

POSTAGE. ae! d 

In all the principal cities and towns, these weet 
be delivered, through agents, free of pone. Sait? 
by mail, the postage to any part o the Uw oir 
be but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blac pier 
fourteen cents a year for each of the owiehe 

Remittances and ———— should alw® 
dressed, post paid, to o pi cry m C0 

No. 54 Gold street, ee 


¥ 
ove 
ne ab0V 








PE fares hersoteal 
A FARM FOR SALE, 


‘ 0 
EEN DOLLARS AN ACRE, twi ooh 
Fee pant of the Churches, Schools, es o 
niversity, located in Bloomington, the we by 
ty seat of Monroe county, Indiana; on @ * tle! 
Healthy, well watered, fenced, and belt 
with oak, walnut, cherry, poplar, rugat = pea io 
for fuel aud future fencing;” and where |* 
This farm is certainly ap. he os CAMPBEL: 


n> 
508 Bioomingtos: 194 
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_ HENRY H. BOODY & (, 
ANKERS, neral Agents 
) eats ced Erin; Hudson, St. Orel 
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BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE 
ilony 


a 
author of Sermons for the People. 7 ; 


Bistx Department.—This relates to the Publica. 


nations of Volumes ; each book according tothe ay, 
ye 
and Very, 8 
& the te i 
of they, 7 
Owed |, 5 


The books of the New Testament will appear fry » | 















Nig Wo, 


by mail. Put in a case, they will form an elegant Dp 4 
Nt Dp 





make the beauty and utility of the Sacred Text ny 4 , 
h ¥ Flash upon my spi 


and 100 jpol 
a e aT. 
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